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STILL STANDING 


ABOVE THE COOL, green lawn stately elms 
murmur in the breeze. The sunlight, 
dancing through their leaves, flickers elf- 
like on the mellowed, clapboard walls of 
a friendly ancient house. Within, voices 
rise in a hum of pleasant conversation. 
This is a Colonial home—one of the well- 
springs of American culture and industry. 

You can find these beautiful old places 
—history, still standing — scattered 
throughout New England . . . quiet 
gentle spots built when the colonies were 
young .. . many occupied by descendants of the original owners. In the great 
majority of cases these homes were built of native, age-resisting White Pine. 

Millions of feet of Idaho White Pine, the same fine quality wood which our 
artisan ancestors selected from the virgin forests, is growing today in the Inland 
Empire of the great Northwest. Cut, seasoned, milled, graded and distributed by 
members of the Western Pine Manufacturers Association of Portland, Oregon, 
this fine lumber seeks national appreciation through the printed word. 

By establishing its identity as the same clear-grained type of wood with which 
the colonists built so enduringly, advertising is putting Idaho genuine White Pine 
into home builders’ plans, writing it into architects’ specifications, and piling it up 
in the yards of leading lumber dealers. 
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Counsel With Your Dealers 


They Know Their Trade Area 





v¥ ¥ Do you counsel with your dealers regarding 
publications that reach farmers? . Within’ his Trade 
Area, every dealer can be a source of most valuable 
information. His judgment is worth while. 


vv “Standard” publications rate high with deal- 
ers because of the superior service they are rendering 
to farm folk who live within the Trade Area. They 
furnish, besides the news of farm happenings, year 
around consulting service on everything touching 
farm operations. That is why circulation of “Stand- 
ard” papers is always largest and prestige for products 
advertised in “Standard” publications is quickly estab- 
lished with both dealer and consumers. 


vv Dealers have confidence in “Standard” sched- 
ules. They know sales can be speeded up through 
“Standard” advertising. Calls are more frequent for 
products so advertised and acceptance is more easily 
obtained. 


You can trust your dealer to give himself the best help in reselling your 
goods. Ask him about the most effective medium for his community. 


‘The STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 











Eight papers peo oe 2,350,000 aaa homes 


ONE ORDER : ONE BILLING 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 
NEW YORK—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers 
Park Avenue 
CCASO-C, L. Burlingham, Western Manager, Daily News Building 
AN FRANCISCO—917 Hearst Building 


AGROPOLIS—PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURAL AMERICA 
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What Should Advertising Agencies 
Learn About New Clients? 








A List of the More Prominent Subjects on Which the Agency Ought to 


Be Informed 


By Henry D. Ellenbogen 


[x one of his pith; little articles, their advertising agencies. This 


Groucho touched upon one phase 
of the relationship between adver- 
tising agency and advertiser, so 
generally disregarded in discussions 
of this subject, that it is worthy 
of further elaboration. Reference 
is made to the lack of sincerity, 
deliberate or otherwise, that so often 
characterizes: the 


attitude on their part is probably 
a direct outgrowth of their firm 
belief that, regardless of the facts, 
the company’s salesmen (and, in 
this connection at least, the adver- 
tising agency is considered part of 
the selling organization). must be 
so thoroughly “sold” on the line 

they handle that 








neither facts nor 


attitude of a client 
toward the agency 
handling his ac- 
count. 
When, as Groucho 
tells the story, he 
called his client’s 
attention to an in- 
novation intro- 
duced with evident 
success by a com- 
petitor, and re- 
peated a suggestion 
made some time 
previously that this 
item be added to 
the line, what was 
the client's reac- 
tion? He was an- 
yed, or at least 
meg to be, at 








NE advertising agency 

uses a questionnaire em- 
bracing 68 pages and pos- 
sibly 2,000 questions in iis 
effort to find out all it thinks 
it should know about new 
clients. There must be little 
left uncovered when that 
questionnaire is completely 
filled out. 

Pehaps that agency is a 
bit too inquisitive. Well, 
then, what should an adver- 
tising agency seek to dis- 
cover concerning a new cli- 
ent’s business? This article 
seeks to answer ques- 
tion by presenting a model 
survey plan, 














figures nor actual- 
ities of any kind 
will stay these 
couriers from the 
successful comple- 
tion of their ap- 
pointed task — to 
get orders. 

Now, it is con- 
ceded that, to a 
certain extent, it is 
not unwise to fol- 
low this practice— 
the salesmen will, 
in the natural 
course of events, 
find fault enough 
with the line. Why 
add official fuel to 
their fire? How- 





the imputation that anybody could 
make anything better than he, him- 
self 

“Why, young man, we make the 
dates in the brush business. The 
Star Brush has been the standard 
for thirty years,” and so on, with 
many synonyms for “standard of 
quality,” “leadership,” “beyond 
competition” and all the other 
trick phrases with which so many 
advertisers delude themselves and 


ever, the thing can be carried too 
far, especially when it results in 
misleading those who are respon- 
sible for telling the manufacturer’s 
story to the buying public in a 
truthful, accurate manner, and who 
are attempting to serve the adver- 
tiser, not merely by developing 
immediate sales, but also by build- 
ing for a permanently profitable 
business in the future. 


Viewed theoretically, this really 
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should present no problem. An 
advertising agency gets an ac- 
count ; a study of the client’s busi- 
ness, internally and externally, is 
undertaken by personal investiga- 
tion and often by means of an 
elaborate questionnaire. Presum- 
ably, the client will be anxious to 
tell the whole truth, to paint a 
faithful picture of his business. 
The agency must presume that he 
will—but too often, either deliber- 
ately (in an effort to instil 
enthusiasm), or perhaps wuncon- 
sciously (as a result of an unjusti- 
fied sense of superiority), the .ad- 
vertiser tells a story that is, to put 
it mildly, not in strict accordance 
with the facts. 

Now, there are certain features 
of a business and its competition 
that the advertising agent must be 
informed about thoroughly and al- 
together honestly if it is to be ex- 
pected that he will help the client 
in a tangible way. Of course, if 
the advertiser expects only some 
“pretty pictures” to glorify his 
own name in the newspapers and 
magazines that he likes—a not un- 
common state of affairs—then it 
does not really matter much how 
he colors his story. If, however, 
he honestly wants a constructive 
advertising campaign that will 
truthfully represent his company, 
and adequately portray his prod- 
ucts, and furthermore, tie in with 
the company’s and dealers’ selling 
efforts, then the advertising agency 
must be kept fully informed, at all 
times; and should hear, or learn, 
all the projected plans, and even 
the frequently discouraging details 
of the business, so often reserved 
for those meetings that take place 
after hours, or possibly over the 
luncheon table, when the execu- 
tives of the company discuss reali- 
ties among themselves. 

There is one advertising agency 
that makes an honest effort to get 
down to bedrock when taking on 
a new account, through the me- 
dium of a questionnaire that covers 
sixty-eight pages of printed forms, 
and embraces possibly 2,000 ques- 
tions. In between this extreme— 


for it is extreme—and the other, 
where the agency gets few or no 
data, lies a middle course, which 





neither party will find burden- 
some. Following are the more im- 
portant subjects that should be 
covered adequately, but concisely, 
at the very outset, if the campaign 
is to be promulgated along sound 
lines. 


I. The Company. 

A—Brief history. This 
as unimportant as some may 
imagine. One advertiser I know 
of, formerly a leader in the indus- 
try, with a trade name known to 
every woman interested in sewing, 
retained an advertising agency to 
rebuild its business, which, as the 
result of internal difficulties, had 
retrogressed to the point of near 
extinction. The agency, unfamiliar 
with the past history of the com- 
pany, prepared a campaign along 
lines which failed utterly to capi- 
talize the previous prestige of the 
line. It presented the products to 
a new generation of prospects as 
just another line in a field where 
others had, in the meantime, 
achieved dominance. Result—the 
business did not survive. Stupid, 
you say? No—just lack of in- 
formation. 

B—Relation to industry. Is the 
company a real leader, or just one 
among many? I know of one 
small hosiery manufacturer, so 
thoroughly sold on his line (that 
is, when talking to salesmen, or for 
publication), that his agency pre- 
pares advertising which makes 
claims to style and quality leader- 
ship that sound utterly ridiculous 
to the discerning store buyers and 
even to consumers who are not as 
well informed. 

C—Company organization. 

Departmental divisions and 
personnel, directly or indirectly 
concerned with advertising and sell- 
ing. 

D—Company policies. 

With the trade. 

With consumers. 

E—Manufacturing facilities. 

Capacity of plants. 

Adaptation to new products. 

F—Manufacturing costs. 

Turnover ; mark-up ; net profits. 

In this connection, may we cite 
the case of an advertising agent, 
who, for six years, was never kept 
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CHRIST CHURCH, INDIANAPOLIS 













Where Food is Consumed 
by the TON 


4 buy important part the serving 

of meals plays in the church 

CLEMENTINE of to-day is illustrated by the 

PADDLEFORD.-~- modern kitchen pictured above. 
with five years’ experi- 

ence as Woman’s Editor The figures are not procurable but 


for one of the biggest something in excess of 222,000,000 
national magazines is Z 
helping the church meals are served annually in 


women with quantity churches. And the food served is 
recipes, menus and 


advice through bought by the ton from retailers 
Church at no trade discounts. 
Housekeeping You can reach the heart of the 


Bureau of market through— 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


(;FRAHAM PATTERSON - - - Vice-President ) 








J. PAUL MAYNARD - - - Advertising Manager 
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informed of the financial results 
of his clients’ operations, and as a 
result, failed to make a recom- 
mendation which, proposed more 
or less accidentally by another 
agency executive, resulted in a 
change of price policy that jumped 
sales considerably. Naturally, the 
account changed hands—although 
it was not the agency, but the man- 
ufacturer, with his uncalled-for re- 
ticence, who was at fault. 

G—Purchasing policies. 

(1) Raw materials for manu- 
facturers—standard of quality used. 

(2) Advertising material— 
printed matter, etc. 


II. The Product. 
A—Its standing in the field. 
Its strong points. 
Its weaknesses. 

Almost every product has its 
weak features—the advertising 
agency should be informed of 
them, so that the advertising will 
not be misleading. Why should a 
manufacturer of sewing threads, 
for example, have his agency ad- 
vertise them as “absolutely fast 
color,” when, at the same time, the 
salesmen for the company virtu- 
ally refuse to offer the threads to 
their trade because of inferior 
dyes, preferring to sell the other 
lines manufactured by the firm? 
Nobody knows why—for, surely, 
no one can believe that a business, 
dealing with a repeat item, can 
built on a false foundation of this 
sort. Yet the question is not 
hypothetical—it concerns a repu- 
table firm, enjoying a_ splendid 
business on its other lines. 

B—Its uses. 

Variety and extent of uses. 
Is it subject to prejudices— 
territorial, racial, or otherwise? 

C—Trade name. 

Is it well established? 
Is it a good name? 

Can, or should, it be changed, or 
is it too well established? 

In this connection, I recall the 
manufacturer of a luxury item for 
men, sold under a trade name 
coined from the manufacturer’s 
own cognomen. It was not a 
good name for an item of this sort, 
not even easily pronounced. When 
the question of changing the name 
arose, the owner of the business 
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simply would not hear of it. 
“What, every man in the country 
knows this name—we have adver- 
tised it year after year,” and so 
on.... After this talk, the ac- 
count executive and the owner went 
out to lunch. On the way back, the 
advertising agency man questioned 
five men picked at random among 
the passers-by. Four had never 
heard of the name. One knew it, 
but pronounced it like the name 
of one of the Polish cities that 
achieved prominence during the 
war! 

D—Packaging. 

Cost. 
Convenience. 
Possible improvements. 

E—Guarantee. 

Is it necessary? 
Is it adequate? 

F—Styles or grades. 

Importance of each from a 
profit viewpoint. 

Bearing on this last point, an- 
other story comes to mind—an ac- 
tual occurrence, like the others 
cited. The manufacturer of a 
trade-marked line of women’s 
wearing apparel, had, after long 
and tedious search, selected a new 
advertising agency. The company 
made a large variety of items, with 
which the agency contact man had 
been made familiar in a general 
way. The agency was told to “go 
to work fast,” and develop a 
spring campaign, already late in 
preparation. 

They went to work and pre 
pared a beautiful presentation of a 
campaign, featuring what was 
really the company’s least profit- 
able item, because it lent itself 
most readily to pictorial presenta- 
tion. The directors nearly hit the 
ceiling, when they saw the new 
agency’s idea of a good campaign, 
featuring the only “dog” item in 
the line! Result—a loss of confi- 
dence which was never overcome. 
Once more, an advertising agency 
had gone wrong due to lack of data 
withheld because the manufac- 
turer hesitated to talk about his 
company’s profits to a “strange” 
agency. 

G—Manufacturing process. 

A trip to the plant, with an ex- 
planation by a_ well-informed 
(Continued on page 124) 
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“SAVE 


WHEN the spinach first begins 
to grow on Dan Tait’s chin, he’s 
mighty proud of it. Shave it 
off? No sir!—not for a while. 
Wait till folks start to comment 
about it. What boy doesn’t 
love to be kidded about grow- 
ing up? 

But sooner or later he’s go- 
ing to have that first shave. 
Probably he’ll use his dad’s 
razor. Then he’ll get his own. 
Maybe it’ll be like dad’s 
maybe not. Easily and natu- 
rallyhe’ll slip into the routine of 
chin-mowing—and he’ll be like 
every other open-minded man. 
Always ready to try 
something new—if it 
sounds better. “Save 


the surface and you 
save your temper” . 
that’s the watchword! 
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THE SURFACE” 


The , YOUTHS COMPANION 


Detroit 





Start working on this fellow 
now, while he’s in the habit- 
forming period. Never will he 
be more open-minded than right 
now; never more alert and re- 
ceptive to news of new things, 
better ways; never more eager 
to spread the gospel of progress. 

Tell him your story in the 
one magazine he calls his own 
—THE AMERICAN Boy. Over 
700,000 chaps like Danny read 
it every month. 85% are of 
high-school age or older. You 
can’t begin building your good- 
will too early! December forms 
close October 10th. 
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J. Walter Thompson 
Company 












Through six strategically located 
offices in the United States and eighteen 
offices in other countries which cover 
Europe, North and South Africa, South 
America, India, Java, New Zealand and 
Australia, we offer advertising agency ser- 


vice which has demonstrated its merit for PC 
many of the world’s foremost advertisers, 
several of whom we have served for more B 


than twenty years. 


Total population served by these offices is 1,418,000,000 


* 
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NEW YORK - Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 
CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 
SAN FRANCISCO - Russ Building 


LOS ANGELES - Petroleum Securities Building 
* 
MONTREAL - Dominion Square Building 
* 


LONDON - Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS - 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID. Plaza del Callao, 4 
STOCKHOLM - Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN - Axelborg 
BERLIN - Unter den Linden 39 
ANTWERP - 115 Avenue de France 


WARSAW - Czackiego 17 
* 
ALEXANDRIA -- 27 Rue Cherif Pacha 


PORT ELIZABETH - South Africa - Netherlands Bank Building 
* 
BUENOS AIRES - Argentina - Avenida R. Saenz Pena, 636 
SAO PAULO - Brazil - Praga Ramos Azevedo 16 
* 


BOMBAY - India - Shaw Wallace Building, Ballard Estate 
* 
MELBOURNE .:- Aastralia - 145 Collins Street 


SYDNEY - Australia - Asbestos House, 65 York Street 
























* 
BATAVIA - Java - 15 Noordwijk 
* 
WELLINGTON - New Zealand 
* 


LATIN-AMERICAN & FAR EASTERN DIVISION 
New York Office 














A. W. Erickson 





H. K. McCann 


Agency Merger Becomes 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


ETAILS of the merger of The 

H. K. McCann Company and 
The Erickson Company have been 
completed. The two advertising 
agency businesses under the con- 
solidation will operate as McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. A. W. Erickson is 
chairman of the board. H. K. 
McCann is president. 

News that the merger was under 
way was reported in Printers’ INK 
of September 4. At that time a 
list was given of a number of the 
advertising accounts represented. 
The New York offices of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., will be combined at 
285 Madison Avenue, where the 
McCann agency has had its head- 
quarters. Additional space has 
been acquired to accommodate the 
enlarged staff. 

Mr. Erickson and Mr. McCann 
have long been:active in the ad- 
vertising business. Mr. Erickson 
started his agency in 1902, previ- 
ously having been advertising man- 
ager of James McCutcheon & 
Company. He began his advertis- 
ing career with the Cleveland Bak- 
ing Powder Company which was 
absorbed by the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, with which Mr. 
Erickson continued his advertising 
work. 


He is identified with the man- 
agements of a number of national 
advertisers. Boards of directors of 
which he is a member include: 
Agfa Ansco Corporation; Boorum 
& Pease Company; Bon Ami Com- 
pany; The Duz Company; and 
Technicolor, Inc. ‘Mr. Erickson 
also is chairman of the board of 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., and presi- 
dent and a director of the Newskin 
Company. 

Mr. McCann started his adver- 
tising career with the Amsterdam 
Advertising Agency, New York, 
later becoming advertising manager 
of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. He resigned as advertising 
manager of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in 1911, the year in which 
the McCann agency was founded. 
Various Standard companies as well 
as Stanco, Inc., are accounts of the 
McCann-Erickson agency. 

Mr. McCann is a member of the 
boards of directors of the Douglas- 
ton Realty Company, the Gilmont 
Products Corporation and the 
Shur-On Standard Optical Com- 
pany. 

In addition to headquarters at 


New York, McCann-Erickson has 


branch offices at Paris, London, 
Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
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Reflecting GOOD 
TIMES in IOWA 


‘The statewide circulation of ‘THE Des Mornes REcIs- 
TER AND TRIBUNE is a good barometer of Iowa busi- 
ness conditions— 




























DAILY 


Des Mornes REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
(Net Paid Average Circulation) 


August, 1980 - - - - 241,441 copies 
| August, 1929 - - - - 280,887 copies 
: Increase - - - - 10,554 copies 
1 

| SUNDAY 


Des Moines Sunpay REGISTER 
(Net Paid Average Circulation) 


August, 1980 - - - - 202,851 copies 
August, 1929 - - - - 181,793 copies 
Increase - - - - 20,558 copies 


Only 10 other cities in the United States have a daily 
newspaper with a larger circulation than 
Tue Des Mornes REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
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Francisco, Seattle and Cleveland. 


Cockfield, Brown & Company, Ltd., 
with offices in Toronto and Mon- 
treal, is affliated with the new 
company. 

Mr. McCann is past chairman of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies of which he is 
now a member of the executive 
board. Mr. Erickson is a former 
president of the association as is 
Harry Dwight Smith, who is an 
executive with the merged agency. 
E. D. Hill, another executive, is 
treasurer of the association. 


Newspapers to Be Sold by 
Court Order 


Federal Judge W. H. Barrett has or- 
dered the sale of the Augusta, Ga., 
Chronicle, the Spartanburg, S. C., Jour- 
nal, the Spartanburg Herald and the 
Columbia, S. C., Record, on November 10 
at Augusta. These papers are now being 
operated by J. T. Webb, Jr., as Federal 
commissioner, who will continue to oper- 
ate the publications until their sale. 

The papers were purchased by Wil- 
liam Lavarre and Harold Hall with 
funds supplied by the International 
Paper and Power Company. Differences 
over the management of the papers de- 
veloped and the matter was carried into 
Federal court which ruled that the two 
men were co-partners in the ownership 
and operation of the papers. The court 
then took charge of the papers and ap- 
pointed Mr. Webb to assume control. 


Ware Radio Account to 


Cowan Agency 
The Ware Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Trenton, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Ware radios, has appointed the H. J. 
Cowan Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Acquires Salt Lake City 
“Telegram’* 


The Salt Lake City Telegram has been 
sold to the Kearns Corporation, pub- 
lisher of the Salt Lake Tribune. No 
changes, it is announced, in the policy 
of the Telegram are contemplated. 


Appoints Herman Sonneborn 

The Patterson Publishing Company, 
Chicago, publisher of The American 
Restaurant Magazine and The American 
Resorts, has appointed Herman Sonne- 
born, publishers’ representative, New 
York, as Eastern advertising manager. 


Joins Albert Frank Agency 

Elliot Roosevelt, son of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Governor of New York State, 
has joined the staff of Albert Frank & 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 










E. M. Brooks Joins Franklin P. 
Alcorn Company 


E. M. Brooks has joined the Chicago 
staff of the Franklin P. Alcorn Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers’ representative. 
He was for several years national ad- 
vertising manager of the Lafayette, Ind., 
Journal and Courier. In his new posi- 
tion he will be engaged in merchandis- 
ing work for national accounts using 
the newspapers represented by the Al- 
corn organization. 


J. David Stern Papers Appoint 
Geo. A. McDevitt 


The Philadelphia Record and the 
Camden, N. J., Evening Courier and 
Morning Post, all published by J. David 
Stern, are now being represented in the 
national advertising field by The Geo. 
A. McDevitt Company, publishers’ re 
resentative, with offices in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit. 


Savory, Inc., Appoints 
B. B. D. & O. 


Savory, Inc., owned and operated by 
the Republic Metal Ware Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of gas and 
electric appliances for hotels and restau- 
rants, and kitchen utensils, has appointed 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & sborn, 
Inc., New York, to direct its advertising 
account 


Transferred by Dollenmayer 
Agency 


A. E. Dickeson, formerly in charge 
of the Eastern division of the field 
service department at New York of the 
Dollenmayer, Advertising Agency, has 
been transferred to the Minneapolis 
headquarters of that ggency as assistant 
account executive. 


Portland “Oregonian” to 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 

The Portland, Oreg., Morning Ore- 
gonian has appointed Williams, Law- 
rence & Cresmer, publishers’ represen- 
tatives, as its national advertising repre- 
sentatives. This appointment is effective 
November 1. 


Johnson Motor Appoints 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


The Johnson Motor Company, Wau- 
kegan, Ill., manufacturer of Johnson 
Sea Horse outhoard motors and boats, 
has appointed Henri, Hurst & McDon- 
ald, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


Shell Petroleum Appoints 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Shell Petroleum Corporation, St. 
Louis, has appointed the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to direct all of its 
advertising account, except poster ater 
tising. - 
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Payroll Insurance 
in Milwaukee — 


ILWAUKEE is unique among all cities for its 
well balanced, basic industries—more diversified 
than those of any other city in the United States. 


As a manufacturing city, Milwaukee, according to the 
U.S. Census of Manufactures, is the equal of Louisville, 
St. Paul, Columbus and Des Moines combined! Its 
industrial payroll exceeds that of either Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo or San 
Francisco! In the manufacture of seventeen important 
products, Milwaukee leads the world. Nationally it 
leads in nine other products. But no one or two 
industries rule the city’s payroll! } 


Diversification stabilizes Milwaukee’s $200,000,000 
industrial wage, fortifies the city against slumps and 
makes Milwaukee one of the safest, most productive 
markets for anybody’s advertising investment any time. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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A YACHT COSTS 
REAL MONEY..... 


But any one can: 
afford a horseshoe 


Wide World Photo 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA 
Home Office Joseph R. Scolaro A. D. Grant 
Daily News Plaza 3-241 General Motors Bidg. 711-712 Glenn Bldg. 
Tel. Dearborn 1111 Tel. Empire 7810 Tel. Walnut 8902 
SAN FRANCISCO MEMBER OF THE 
° C. Geo. Krogness 
110 E. 42d St. 303 Crocker Ist. Nat’! Bank 
Tel. Ashland 2770 Bldg. Tel. Douglas 7892 
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On a recent Saturday, The Daily News sponsored 
two signally successful sports events. On the lake 
front off Navy Pier, 103 racing yachts, flying the 
colors of 10 exclusive clubs, manned by combined 
crews of more than 650 blue-blood “salts,” com- 
peted in the third annual Daily News regatta. A 
record entry, a thrilling spectacle. (You know it 


costs $12,000 to buy even a Q Yacht.) 


At the same hour The Daily News was awarding 
the prizes in the first annual Daily News horseshoe 
¢ test to the skillful survivors of a competition in 
which more than 7,000 men, women and children 
engaged. (Even in this horseless age, horseshoes 
are within any man’s means.) 


Here were represented the aristocracy and the 
democracy of sports—and The Daily News rang the 
bell with both. 


If you have a selling job to do with either class... 
or the broad intervening strata of responsive, com- 
petent Chicago families, The Daily News is their 
paper and your logical medium. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Medium 
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A DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
Chicago : 


New York: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bldg. 

















The Rise of Chain-Store Methods 


of Merchandising 


The Growth of Chains—The Entanglement of Manufacturer, Jobber and 
Old-line Retailer—Second Article of a Series 


By M. 


TS are today some 7,839 
chain-store companies operat- 
ing 198,145 retail stores composed 
of three or more units in thirty- 
five important classifications where 
chain growth has reached its great- 
est expansion and development. 

To appreciate the importance 
chains have assumed in our sys- 
tem of distribution and why they 
are engaging the attention of the 
merchandising world the chart 
showing comparative figures of 
chain growth in 1914 and 1930 is 
given below. 


M. Zimmerman 


one billion dollars. In 1930 the 
almost 200,000 retail chain units 
will exceed over fifteen billion dol- 
lars. When reduced to percentages, 
the chains have increased during 
the last sixteen years approximately 
400 per cent in number of parent 
companies, 800 per cent in number 
of store units, and 1,500 per cent 
in volume of business. 

In these figures are the basic 
reasons why they are feared by 
many independent retailers, why 
they are accused in some quarters 
of monopolistic tendencies, why the 








In 1914 the total volume of sales Federal Trade Commission has 
of the 2,030 chains did not exceed been asked by the United States 
1914 1930* 
Number of Number of 
Chain Class Parent Number Parent Number 
Companies of Units Companies of Units 
ED ki. cntsdacdtesiccavas 50 650 68 594 
DMT cco 6cGcéeenss bcuncneneed -- -- 68 1,294 
EE et oncedc peuwseeeneees 25 125 133 1,103 
Books and Stationery ............... 1 100 32 450 
SD OE MED. ccccecccnviccseve 250 2,500 66 3,386 
Ce Ge BED, cocesctcecesees 45 400 146 884 
NS eee cn been dediwees 40 315 126 1,014 
OO  rrre 40 550 19 155 
Department and Dry Goods.......... 30 250 844 8,777 
tt Ceiibeatenseneheseaaeenenys 200 1,400 647 5,102 
tetera haMisk ah eesaas obs 5 20 33 464 
5¢, 10¢ tad $1.00 Variety........--- 180 2,000 336 7,585 
eleanor mene geal at 15 60 43 166 
a 16 100 159 904 
Gasoline Filling Stations............. 5 2,000 808 71,552 
EE: écbnedegdeneceneenees - -— 305 1,909 
td id tlc paminieealniatet 500 8,000 995 62,725 
DE Acccterceneduucesnanse eed 15 80 187 913 
Ce CD oovecescaveeencowaeds 25 250 51 706 
 Sediiw ce Wee hes Fawe Ree riaes -- — 102 821 
De idgetineecen - ° igeqaiineee 10 100 154 1,114 
eg TI, ES 50 200 56 2,325 
Ee wee cncne ceaeieh 50 300 88 733 
PE c.ccccabenesavecwetas 75 450 407 2,461 
Men’s Furnishing ........ 35 90 121 793 
na conwhbbuant aac hie 50 600 387 3,575 
DT titotnnshecceenees ess 10 35 122 1,499 
Paints and Wallpaper................ 5 15 32 311 
Pianos and Musical Instruments... ... 125 1,000 45 452 
ile tld 0 cetatie haha ed _ aia 82 544 
Restaurants and Lunchrooms........ 100 1,400 324 3,913 
DEE Seaddesbescecovcceseceve 50 700 405 6,557 
Sporting Goods 3 53 12 126 
DL: det pehh dee nebereehannrennes — ome 18 117 
Women’s Ready to Wear and Furnish- 
Se 90ce8edeeesseseeseoncsuseses 25 150 418 3,121 
a ak 2,030 23,893 7,839 198,145 
*1930 chain figures compiled by the Commercial Service Co., New York. 
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Senate to investigate them, why 
there are fifty-one bills in State 
legislatures waiting action either 
to curb their future growth or to 
put them out of business—and 
why some manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers are fighting hard for 
their business while others hesitate 
and refuse to sell them. Summing 
it up, chain expansion created a 
mass buying power that no retailer 
or group of retailers ever enjoyed 
before. Unwise and unjudicious 
use of this power, coupled with the 
chains’ resistance to become a part 
of the business and social life of 
the communities they served, pre- 
cipitated the major problems that 
now confront them and those who 
do business with them. 


United Cigar Stores Company Was 
Largest Chain in 1914 


Up to 1914 chain development 
was still in the hands of most of 
the original pioneers. Chains were 
fairly well intrenched in approxi- 
mately fifty to seventy-five differ- 
ent retail fields. Most of the chains 
were small—the average chain 
company operated from three to 
five units. The largest and most 
important chain in the country at 
that time was the United Cigar 
Stores Company with over 1,000 
stores. The United Cigar Store 
was then at the zenith of its de- 
velopment. George J. Whelan 
then headed the organization and 
his ingenious methods of organi- 
zation and selling had created a 
powerful and well-organized chain 
of stores that threatened to sweep 
the country. Mr. Whelan has 
probably contributed more to the 
science of retailing than any other 
individual in chain-store merchan- 
dising. It was his principles of 
chain operation and management 
and his dividing and subdividing, 
then unifying all the various de- 
partments into cohesive units, that 
were subsequently adopted by 
chains who carried chain expan- 
sion to such length. 

Many students of the subject 
attribute the growth of the chain 
store to our system of mass pro- 
duction. They claim that with the 
expansion of our vast production 
facilities during the War, chain 
outlets provided a scientific dis- 
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posal of over-production. This 
new scheme of mass distribution 
tended to accomplish such distribu- 
tion at minimum cost to the con- 
sumer because it represented the 
direct path from manufacturer to 
consumer. Nearly thirty years ago 
(as far back as 1901), George 
Whelan had already conceived 
advanced ideas on the merits of the 
chain store. This was long before 
the War—long before mass produc- 
tion had put on its seven-league 
boots. 

The largest chain in the grocery 
field in 1914 was the A & P with 
a little over 800 stores. In the 
drug field we had the Riker-Hege- 
man Corporation of New York 
with 105 stores. This chain was 
later taken over by the United 
Cigar Stores Co. and afterward 
merged with Liggett’s. In the 5- 
and-10-cent field, F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. had 774 stores. In the 
restaurant field the Baltimore Dairy 
Lunch with 140 lunch-rooms; in 
the general department store field, 
J Penney, with seventy-one 
stores; in the men’s clothing field 
the Scotch Woolen Mills of Iowa 
with 117 stores; Weber & Heil- 
broner with eleven stores in the 
men’s furnishing field; Starr Piano 
Co. with thirty-six stores in the 
musical instrument field; R. H. 
Long (Waldorf shoe) with eighty- 
two stores in the shoe field; Huy- 
ler’s, with fifty-two stores in the 
confectionery field; French Bros.- 
Bauer Co., with twenty-four out- 
lets in the bakery field; Regal 
Jewelry Co. with seven stores in 
the jewelry field and Kaufman 
Bros., with forty stores in the hat 
field were then the outstanding 
chains in the country in the more 
important retail outlets. 

With but few outstanding ex- 
ceptions, most of the chains were 
still local in operation. Their 
sphere of influence was confined 
to a limited area and they were in 
most instances considered branches, 
with the active management in the 
hands of the original owners. 
These branches were usually lo- 
cated in large cities. 

From 1915 on, through the boom 
periods when money was plentiful 
and when bankers and investment 
houses were seeking new fields for 
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their surplus capital, chain expan- 
sion experienced its greatest 
growth. Many of the leading 
chains had already entered Wall 
Street for financial aid and within 
a comparatively few years, most 
of the chain stogks listed on the 
Stock ~ sage r showed wonder- 
ful earnings and profits for their 
stockholders. Bankers and pro- 
moters found it easy to interest 
the public in chain securities and 


a great number of chains were fi- 


nanced with public money. 

In 1926 the chains entered a 
period of mergers and consolida- 
tions. Chains were organized by 
promoters with the view to sell to 
the public at fantastic prices. Com- 
binations were made that sound 
reason and judgment would never 
have countenanced in normal days. 
With the crash in 1929 many 
chains were troubled with in- 
digestion. They found it difficult 
to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions, and to carry the bur- 
dens the period of inflation placed 
on them. Many students of chain 
stores had already gone on record 
with statements and arguments 
that chains have reached their peak 
and that from now on their future 
growth would be doubtful. 

Chain growth and expansion had 
a very decided effect on our sys- 
tem of distribution. It created a 
variety of perplexing problems for 
the chain, the manufacturer and 
the wholesale and retail outlets. At 
first the independent retailer did 
not view chain expansion with any 
feeling of alarm. He continued 
to serve the consumer in the same 
way his father had done. He did 
not recognize the value of the 
well-organized store with its fine 
displays, advertising, etc. Only 
when the chain began to cut deeply 
into his business did he awaken to 
the realization of its power. It 
was already too late. The chain 
was well intrenched and knew how 
to use its advantages with a certain 
class of consumer. Even then, 
had the independent taken steps to 
organize himself and meet the chain 
with its own weapons, chain ex- 
pansion might have been halted to 
a considerable degree. 

The chain principle of going di- 
rect to the manufacturer and elimi- 
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uating the jobber created the 
second problem. The jobber was 
compelled to resort to new meth- 
ods to overcome loss of business. 
A considerable number of them or- 
ganized groups of retailers into 
voluntary associations. They cut 
overhead costs, effected many econ- 
omies and introduced new selling 
methods, patterned along chain 
lines, to help the dealer meet the 
chain competition. There are many 
phases of organization, manage- 
ment and operation with this new 
scheme of co-operative buying and 
selling and advertising, which in 
themselves created additional prob- 
lems for the manufacturer and 
national advertiser. 


Manufacturers Were Dazzled 


The manufacturer was next to 
feel the effects of the chain. The 
steady growth of the chain and 
its huge volume of business daz- 
zled the manufacturer. In his anx- 
iety to get this business, he for- 
got the old dealer and jobber who 
had helped him obtain nation-wide 
distribution. He saw a short cut 
and the elimination of many selling 
and advertising costs through the 
chain’s mass buying power and the 
ready-made retail units, highly and 
efficiently organized. He compared 
the expense of sending out sales- 
men to take case-lot orders from 
the dealer, turning them over to 
the jobber, then following up with 
his missionary men to teach the 
dealer how to merchandise his 
product successfully to the con- 
sumer with the expense of taking 
a single order’ from the chain. 
The manufacturer saw in the young 
and rapidly growing giant, visions 
of huge business at big profits. 
He had experienced the thrill of 
carload orders—much greater than 
he had ever enjoyed from the job- 
ber. He saw further visions of 
train-load orders. Before him con- 
stantly loomed the thought of one 
sale for his entire production. All 
he needed was one order blank— 
one shipment, one invoice and in 
many cases half of his entire pro- 
duction was sold out for a year— 
and if he desired cash on shipment, 
he could get it by granting an ex- 
tra cash discount. 

It worked out well for a while. 
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His factory was working day and 
night to fill these orders. He saw 
his expense go down and his net 
profit go up. He did not, how- 
ever, anticipate to what extent this 
“easy volume” would involve him 
Before long he found himself not 
only confronted with competition 
from other manufacturers but from 
the private label manufacturer who 
was offering similar products at 
a price that in many instances was 
below his margin of profit. That 
was not all. He soon found that 
the chain had learned a few tricks 
and was beginning to ask for 
lower prices, extra discounts, ad- 
vertising allowances and conces- 
sions that clipped off his profits. 
In many instances he found his 
profits gone, and having geared up 
his production for large volume, 
he found himself taking business 
at a loss, hoping to make it up on 
some other business. Keen com- 
petition developed with other chains 
that were also using his item as 
a cut-price specialty. They were 
foot-balling it around so that the 
independent dealer complained and 
in many instances refused to han- 
dle it. 

These problems continued to 
increase. The complaints of the 
dealer, manufacturer and jobber 
also increased and before we knew 
it we found the chains the center 
of the storm of controversy that 
was discussed in the first article 
of this series. 

With the two articles that have 
now appeared the foundation is 
laid for the investigation that is 
to follow. The next two articles 
will sketch the situation as it ex- 
ists in various retail fields, pre- 
paratory to a discussion of some of 
the merchandising problems that 
have arisen as a result of chain- 
store buying and selling methods. 


L. J. Hannah Joins Kastor 
Agency 

L. Jay Hannah, for four and a half 
years president of The Price-Hannah 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
and, prior to that, for three and a half 
years manager of the Chicago office of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, 
is now with H. W. Kastor & Sons Com- 
pany, Inc., also a Chicago advertising 
agency. 
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T. M. Jones Heads Ewing, 
Jones & Higgins 


Thomas M. Jones, formerly vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of Ewing, Jones & 
Higgins, Inc., advertising agency of 
New York and Philadelphia, has been 
elected president of that agency, suc- 
ceeding Joseph Ewing who has resigned 
to devote his time to marketing work 
in the electrical appliance industry. Mr. 
Jones has also been re-elected as trea- 
surer. 

Alfred K. Higgins has been re-elected 
vice-president in charge of copy and 
production. Howard H. Yaw, i - 
secretary, has been made vice-president 
in charge of the Philadelphia office and 
J. P. Hardie has been elected secretary. 


J. J. E. Hessey Joins Powers 
Agency 

J. J. E. Hessey, for the last two and 
a half years in charge of development 
of financial advertising of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and, before that, in 
charge of the local advertising depart- 
ment of that paper, has joined the 
John O. Powers Company, New York 
advertising agency, as an account ex- 
ecutive. He was also formerly Eastern 
advertising representative of the Chicago 
Tribune and for five and a half years 
was European business manager of that 
paper. 


Fabric Account to Lawrence 
Fertig 


F. Schumacher & Company, New 
York, manufacturers of decorative fab- 
rics, have appointed The Lawrence 
Fertig Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct the adver- 
tising of their Schumacher fabrics. 
This is in addition to the advertising 
of this company’s Waverly fabrics, also 
handled by the Fertig agency. 


J. E. McLatchie Joins “True 


Story Magazine” 

J. E. McLatchie, for the last seven 
years with Collier’s, New York, has 
joined the sales staff of the Chicago 
me of True Story Magazine, New 
ork. 





Has Westinghouse Refrigerator 
Account 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has been ap- 
pented by the estinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company to direct the 
1931 campaign of the Westinghouse re- 
frigerator. 


H. McD. Brown Joins Weeks 
Agency 
_ Harold McD. Brown, formerly adver- 
tising manager of L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc., New York, has 
joined Charles A. Weeks & Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
vice-president and treasurer. 
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Why limit 
a GOO-yard idea 
to a Tom Thumb 
course? 


Yours is a worthwhile product with 
a worthwhile idea behind it. Give it full play! 


To build business, build in America's biggest market. 


And in building, add to your merchandising equipment the 
marketing knowledge of the Boone Man. 


Knowledge of the New York consumer market. Its prefer- 
ences, whims, foibles and what and how its consumers buy. 


Knowledge of its retailers. Of their problems. And how to 
secure their active cooperation. 


Knowledge that has been gained through direct and indirect 
participation in marketing many widely diversified products 
here. 


Knowledge that the Boone Man can and will apply to your 
own product in its relation to this market . . . if you call him. 


New York 
Evening Journal 


MAIN OFFICE: 8 EAST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
NEW YORK, International Magazine Building . . . ROCHESTER, Temple Building 
CHICAGO, Hearst Bldg. . . PHILADELPHIA, Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bidg. 
DETROIT, General Motors Building . . . «. « BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Square 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE, H. H. Conger, 5 Third St., Sen Francisco 
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“SWEET SPOT 













You who are looking for the 
sweet spots in the business 
map these days—spots where 
your chances are best for 
cashing in on sales and ad- 
vertising effort —call in the 
Boone Man. 


He will talk your problems 


in your language. If there 


The term “Sweet Spot” in relation to golf is 
trade marked by A. G. Spalding & Bros. 





MEWSPAPER ADVERTISING A 
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CALL THE 


Syracuse 





IND ASE 





Albany Times-Union 
Rochester Journal 


Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times-Union 


are sweet spots for your prod- 
uct in any or all of his eleven 
great metropolitan markets, 
he knows best where, why 
and how. 


And if there are not, he will 
tell you so frankly. And 
either way you can count on 
what he says as being reliable, 
and up-to-the-minute. 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO int ti IM = Bld DETROIT 
oie : nternationa agazine ° cue ’ 
S Bldg 57th Street at 8th Avenue s Ca Satese Eig 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5S Winthrop Square Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 
New York Journal ning Chicago American 
Boston American Eve Detroit Times 


Baltimore News 
Washington Times 

Journal Omaha News 
Wisconsin News (Milwaukee) 
unda Detroit Times 

Ss Y Baltimore American 
American Syracuse American 


Omaha Bee-News 


DP ON JERVICE 
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66% of Michigan's 
Income Returns Are in 


the Detroit Trading Area 


THE FACT that 66% of Michigan’s income returns 
are centered in the Detroit trading territory, and 
49% of the State’s taxable wealth in Wayne County 
alone, has particular significance for the advertiser 
who wishes to cover America’s fourth market eco- 
nomically. For, with 94% of its great circulation 
centered in this very area, The Detroit News will, 
by itself, provide adequate delivery of your selling 
message. To employ commanding space in The 
News is the surest way to make the most economi- 
cal use of the appropriation in hand. 
In the Detroit trading area, The News has 


74,000 more circulation than any other 
Detroit newspaper. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New York Office: Chicago Office: 
I. A. Klein, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities . 








Real 
Laboratory Flavor 
in This 
Syrup Advertising 


By R. W. Clarke 


URING the next year, begin- 

ning with October 15, the face 
of Bill Heer will become a fami- 
liar figure in a considerable list of 
newspapers, magazines and farm 
papers. And here is to be seen a 
most interesting recognition of the 
important fact that the really suc- 
cessful advertising campaign usu- 
ally begins back in the laboratory 
and that the manufacturing end of 
a business is generally the place 
where the most effective advertis- 
ing themes can be found. 

Here are the plans and specifica- 
tions, each being recited in its 
proper place. 

Bill Heer (it probably would be 
more dignified in an article of this 
kind to call him William, but if 
he were thus named nobody, not 
even Mr. Heer himself, would 
know who was meant) is a charm- 
ing gentleman who for forty-seven 
years has been tasting and blend- 
ing syrups. He is the one who has 
the entire say about what ingredi- 
ents shall be used in certain syrups 
produced and sold by the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Deca- 
tur, Il. 

A. E. Staley, founder of the firm 
and its active operating head, is 
naturally a person of some con- 
sequence around that interesting 
plant. His suite of offices on one 
of the upper floors of the Staley 
administration building is worth a 
trip to Decatur to see. 

Bill Heer, on the other hand, 


Bill Heer, Taster Extraordinary, 
Who Has Become a Selling Asset 


and speaking plainly, is Mr. Sta- 
ley’s hired man—although Mr. 
Staley pays him some real money 
to keep him hired. What he calls 
his office is a messy little room 
containing an old roll-topped desk, 
two chairs that nobody ever sits 
on and a couple of tables cluttered 
up with an assortment of the glass- 
ware that chemists use. Maybe I 
should be pedantic here and try to 
call these glassware articles by 
their scientific names; but if I did 
I should probably get most of 
them wrong. For that matter, Bill 
Heer himself probably does not 
know their names and does not 
care. 

But in this nondescript office (to 
reach it you have to stumble over 
a couple of glucose barrels and 
brush up against huge blocks of 
crude corn sugar that is stacked 
up around the place like bales of 
hay), Bill Heer has a great deal 
more to say about the constituent 
parts of Staley syrups and about 
their quality and taste than has 
Mr. Staley. Mr. Staley is the 
president, but Bill is the boss of 
how the syrups are going to be 
made and of what goes into them. 

_It was not money that brought 
him to the Staley company twelve 
years ago. He went there because 
of a promise made to him by Pres- 
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ident Staley that he, Bill Heer, 
should have supreme and undis- 
puted rule as to the sources of and 
quality of raw materials used in 
the blending of the syrups; also 
that this same Bill Heer should 
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A Picture of Bill Heer Will Appear in 
Each Advertisement 


make the syrups without orders or 
interference from anybody around 
the place, big or little. 

The company was as good as its 
word; for twelve years Bill Heer 
has had undisputed sway in his de- 
partment of the business; he has 
kept on tasting and tasting and 
his syrups have improved in qual- 
ity. 

The main feature of a syrup, if 
I remember correctly what Bill 
Heer told me, is its flavor. Even 
though the highest class ingredi- 
ents are used and the manufactur- 
ing Process is scientifically correct, 
the niceties of the flavors come 
from the skill of the blender. His 
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taste is such an educated one that 
he can experiment and experiment 
and finally get a flavor that strikes 
him as being “right.” To accom- 
plish this he has to make sure not 
only that the materials used are 
up to the required standard, but 
must see that at each stage of the 
manufacturing process the syrup 
is being built according to schedule. 
Thus he must taste and taste again. 

When his goods reached what 
he thought was the high standard 
he wanted, Mr. Staley sought for 
an advertising theme with which 
he could dramatize the merchan- 
dise and get before the buying pub- 
lic an accurate picture as to its 
worth. 

Why not feature the taster ex- 
traordinary—the eccentric genius 
who wouldn’t be a tanner as his 
father wanted him to be, but who 
wanted to get into something re- 
lating to cookery and foods? 

‘This idea clicked in a hurry and 
the result is that on October 15 
a Staley advertising program, built 
around the achievements and per- 
sonality of the master taster and 
blender, will begin. Last year’s 
sizable outlay will be doubled and 
a determined effort made to capi- 
talize to the limit upon this unique 
advertising appeal, - Magazines, 
eleven farm papers and many news- 
papers will be used to institutional- 
ize the Staley syrups and to create 
buying consciousness for them on 
the basis of their quality and flavor. 

A picture of Bill Heer will ap- 
pear in each advertisement, large 
and small, and the text through- 
out the series consists of a series 
of interviews in which the master 
blender is quoted. 

The following from a magazine 
advertisement that will appear dur- 
ing the fall in behalf of Staley’s 
Sorghum Flavored Syrup will give 
a general idea of how these “inter- 
views” run: 

“T’ve been making this sorghum 
blend for over thirty years,” says 
Bill Heer. “There’s a lot of folks 
will tell you that there’s nothing 
quite as fine with smoking hot 
pancakes. I flavor it with only the 
finest virgin sorghum—you can’t 
get that ‘old plantation’ flavor with 
anything else. Then there’s the 
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What Paper Does Your Chauffeur Read? 


In the midst of the most dramatic scene in a great 
opera a woman in the tenth row center wonders 
suddenly if she has turned off the gas under the 
prunes—and proves how rare is the individual 
who can view anything in a purely detached 
frame of mind. At the height of a heated discus- 
sion of advertising media the chairman of the 
board recalls seeing his chauffeur reading the 
newspaper under consideration—and the dictum 
is pronounced: “I don’t think it reaches the 
class of people we are after”. 


Huge metropolitan newspaper circulations can- 
not sensibly be compared on a “class” basis. 
Advertisers who attempt to so compare them 
simply cut off the light of reason from the basic 
problem that is common to all selling—how may 
the greatest number of prospects be reached? 


In Chicago’s evening newspaper field the answer 
to that question is the Chicago Evening American. 
It is in its tenth year of outstanding circulation 
leadership in its field. In the first 8 months of 
1930 its average daily circulation was 550,232 
copies—111,569 greater than that of the second 
Chicago evening paper. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TENTH 
YEAR of circulation leadership in 
Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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knack of blending at just the right 
temperatures—and the careful tim- 
ing. It’s the way I learned down 
South nearly fifty years ago. I 
guess people like our syrups, judg- 
ing from the way they buy them.” 


Heer’s Masterpiece 


Staley’s Golden Table Syrup is 
supposed to be Heer’s masterpiece. 
He has been babying it along for 
ten years or so adding a little here 
and taking away a little there until 
he has got the flavor to a place 
where it suits him. 

“Lots of folks swear that this 

golden syrup of ours is the finest 
of all blends,” another advertise- 
ment quotes him as saying. “For 
flavor I use the finest premium 
rade of syrup from the first of 
the best cane sugar refineries. But 
the real knack is blending at just 
the right times and just the right 
temperatures so as to bring out all 
its mellow smoothness and pure 
golden color.” 

The advertising program is be- 
ing merchandised to jobbers and 
dealers by the use of an elaborately 
printed, leather-bound prospectus 
which is entitled, “Introducin: Bill 
Heer.” 

I sat on a table in Bill’s office 
for three hours chinning with him 
about syrup-tasting and so on— 
and I don’t know when I ever be- 
fore enjoyed any conversation quite 
so much. If this advertising can 
put into print only a modest con- 
ception of Bill Heer, it will be 
successful indeed. There is a vast 
difference between an imaginary 
advertising character and one who 
is built of actual flesh and blood— 
and who makes the goods that are 
being advertised. 

Interesting enough, Mr. Heer 
does not eat syrup on his pancakes 
at home. 

“I don’t seem to care for it some 
way,” he admits. 


“The Paper & Twine Journal” 
Changes Page Size 


_The Paper & Twine Journal, New 
York, formerly issued in pocket size, 
has changed its page size to 9 by 12 
inches, with a type page size of 7% by 
10 inches. This change is effective with 
the September issue. 
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W. C. Mayborn with Balti- 
more “News” and “American” 


Ward C. Mayborn, publisher of the 
Temple, Tex., Telegram, has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the Balti- 
more News and American. He succeeds 
Norman H. Hill, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Detroit Times as business 
manager. 

Mr. Mayborn was with the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers for more than 
thirty years until he resigned in 1929 
to manage the Temple Telegram which 
he purchased in that year. ith Scripps- 
Howard he held the position of general 
business manager of its Southwest group 
and later business manager of the Hous- 
ton, Tex., Press. Frank Mayborn will be 
in charge of the Temple Telegram fol- 
lowing his father’s appointment to the 
Hearst Organization. 


Death of Harry A. Carroll 


Harry A. Carroll, vice-president of 
the Retail Ledger Publishing Company, 
publisher of the Philadelphia Retail 
Ledger, died at Providence, R. I., on 
September 28. He had been with the 
New York office of the Retail Ledger 
for the last six years. Previously he 
had been vice-president and general 
sales manager of Charles Gulden, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of Gulden’s 
Mustard. Before that he had been man- 
ager of the Eastern Advertising Sales 
Company, Inc., also of New York. 

Mr. Carroll was an active member of 
the Advertising Club of New York and 
at the time of his death was a member 
of the educational committee of the club. 
He was thirty-four years old. 


New Accounts to Brisacher 


The Leffingwell Service Company, 
Whittier, Calif., manufacturer of Triple 
X insecticides and fertilizers, and the 
Barclay Corporation, Ltd., Long Beach, 
Calif., Barclay oil tool specialties, have 
appointed the Los Angeles office of Emil 

risacher & Staff, San Francisco adver- 
tising agency, to direct their advertising 
accounts. Business papers will be used 
on both accounts. 


H. C. Menagh to Direct 
Holling Press Sales 


Howard C. Menagh has resigned as 
advertising manager of the McDougall 
Butler Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
paint manufacturer, to become director 
of sales of the Holling Press, Buffalo 


_ printing house. 


Howard Myers Leaves 


National Trade Journals 
Howard Myers has resigned as 


resi- 
dent and director of National rade 


Journals, Inc., New York. 


Joins Edgar Nelson Service 
Miss Katherine Schwartz has joined 
The Edgar Nelson Service, San Fran- 
cisco, window and store display adver- 
tising. 
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SALES VOLUMES 
CONTINUE to CLIM 


Retail sales in Oklahoma City have refused 
to drop in sympathy with summer slumps and 
depressions. On the contrary, they are show. 
ing nice ups every month. A 7.8% increase 
in May, an 8.7% gain in June, a 6.6% up in 
July, and a 5.7% jump in August—and not 
a let-up in sight! a With retail prices sliding 
down and retail sales climbing up in Okle. 
homa City, think of the increased transac. 
tions this means—of the ACTIVITY! a One 
reason for this remarkable record is OIL. 
Oklahoma City's field, only 21 months 
old, has added 20,000 workers and : 
$15,000,000 pay roll to this city's pur 
chasing power. .Its 476 wells have produced 
to date, 31,691 ,097j barrels of oil valued at 
$42,782,980 a Oklahoma City and her citi- 
zens were prosperous before she had an oil 
field. This wealth and ability-to-spend has 
increased by millions. Retail sales, popule- 
tion, building permits, bank deposits—all 
are on the upward trend. aThis REALLY 
prosperous market can be sold to effectively 
and at ONE low advertising cost by an 
adequate schedule in the Oklahoman and 
Times. a a a 


THE DAILY QKLAHOMAN 


OKLAHOMA® ‘CITY TEMES 


the Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


E Kata Special Advertising Agency - Mew Nort Chucags Datrout tilanta hansas Cty Dallas San fran. 1100 
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Who is 

better qualified 

to tell you about 

your marketing 
opportunities in Detroit 
than the 

families who live 

in the city and 
suburban market today? 
This testimony 

through the 

Emerson B. Knight 
study 


sponsored by 
The Detroit Times 
is now ready. 


_ “THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 





Changing Conditions Require 
Changed Laws 


A Conference of Business, Labor and Congress Suggested 


By Rudolph Spreckels 


President, Sugar Institute of America, Inc. 


{Eprrortat Note: In a recent ad- 
dress before the Boston Conference 
on Retail Distribution, Mr. Spreck- 
els made some unusually frank ut- 
terances on the present anti-trust 
laws. His outspoken criticism of 
historic ideas on the benefits of un- 
restricted competition has aroused 
wide editorial comment. Many man- 
ufacturers believe it is time that a 
new viewpoint was developed on the 
relationship between national eco- 
nomic welfare and unrestrained com- 
petition. To suggest immediate 
changes in present laws brings up 
big problems. Yet the first step in 
any suggested change is a willing- 
ness to face new facts. 

Painters’ Inx presents Mr. 
Spreckels’ remarks in part, with the 
idea that free discussion of cut- 
throat competition, at this time, is 
a necessity.] 


Cr facilities for the produc- 
tion of almost all commodities 
are far in excess of the present-day 
restricted consumption. Therefore, 
the old theory that “competition is 
the life of trade” is not applicable 
to present-day conditions. Neither 
are our State and Federal laws 
governing business conduct con- 
ducive under existing conditions to 
the preservation of vested capital 
nor do they promote the welfare of 
our people. Under our anti-trust 
laws, several corporations may 
merge, whereupon the directors of 
such companies may legally do 
many things which they would 
not have been permitted to do 
in consultation while they were 
competitors. 

Independent companies, control- 
ling a small percentage of the out- 
put of an industry, are severely 
handicapped because constructive 
methods of merchandising cannot 
be freely discussed with their com- 
petitors. Consequently, trade asso- 
ciations have been formed, after 
consultations with the Department 
of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission relating to Business 
Codes of Ethics under which un- 
fair trade practices might be elimi- 
nated. Unfortunately, only tenta- 


tive approval of the plans of a 
trade association can be given by 
our Governmental departments ar 
subsequent to their formation trade 
associations are immediately con- 
fronted with an attitude of suspicion 
by departmental investigators. Trade 
associations might be helpful to in- 
dustry provided, first, that our 
Governmental departments had au- 
thority to give legal sanction to 
their activities after prior consulta- 
tion concerning the steps they 
desired to take ; two, if all the mem- 
bers could be legally held in dam- 
ages to their competitors by reason 
of violations of an association's 
Code of Ethics or interpretations 
thereof approved by Governmental 
authority. 

It is not my purpose to find fault 
with Government officials charged 
with the duty of enforcing Federal 
or State laws. What I do condemn 
is the failure of our Congress and 
State Legislatures to realize that 
changing conditions in business and 
public welfare demand readjust- 
ments of our laws. 

The United States Supreme 
Court decisions have not so clari- 
fied the legal questions involved in 
our anti-trust laws that legal opin- 
ions may be relied upon by business 
men as a safe guide in the conduct 
of trade associations or business 
generally. 

For the moment at least our 
nation seems wofully lacking in 
constructive leadership. 

The dollar has become the only 
medal of distinction. 

_ “Racketeering” is not the inven- 
tion of bootleggers. They, and the 
ever-increasing lawless bands who 
levy tribute on big and little busi- 
ness through threats against life 
and property, are mere infringers. 
Our business history is replete with 
records of corruption of public offi- 
cials, bribery of competitors’ em- 
ployees, and other “rackets” used 
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to intimidate or destroy less power- 
fully organized competitors. Even 
placing business competitors “on 
the spot,” financially speaking, is 
not uncommon in our business an- 
nals. The World War has demon- 
strated that human greed is the 
greatest curse in our relationships 
between nations as well as in our 
individual and corporate activities. 

Greed and envy, hate and resent- 
ment between nations and between 
business rivals, are poisoning the 
very air everywhere. Unemploy- 
ment is bringing want and suffer- 
ing to the multitudes throughout 
the world, while selfish dictators, 
in industries and governments, are 
scheming to gain complete suprem- 
acy in business and world affairs. 
The white races are quarreling 
both internationally and among 
themselves at home, ignoring the 
rising tide of human aspirations in 
the Far East. Warnings to those 
who close their eyes to disquieting 
facts or who go merrily along in 
their pursuit of riches and power, 
with utter disregard for justice and 
the rights of others, may be re- 


sented by them, but I believe it is 


the duty of everyone having a 
spark of human kindness and a 
love for justice and fair dealing to 
call attention to the need of intelli- 
gent action in the interest of peace, 
happiness and good-will among all 
peoples on earth. 


New Relationship Is Imperative 


Intolerance in any form marks 
those who promote its blighting in- 
fluence as enemies of human ad- 
vancement. We must realize that 
lasting prosperity, peace and hu- 
man happiness require honest and 
constructive co-operation between 
all men and between business and 
Government as well. A new re- 
lationship in American business is 
imperative and it is equally impor- 
tant that business make its require- 
ments known to our Government. 
Most business men shy away from 
any suggestions involving Govern- 
mental supervision over business. 
They. seem to forget that under 
existing laws our Government can 
prevent business from adopting poli- 
cies of constructive co-operation. 
What is needed most is the formu- 
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lation of constructive plans which 
will blaze the way along a new and 
better road by which our Govern- 
ment may go hand in hand with 
the American people in every walk 
of life, toward a just and sane 
solution of all our problems. 

fully realize that criticism 
without the suggestion of a remedy 
should be frowned upon; therefore, 
I shall now proceed to summarize 
my views for correcting the evils I 
have discussed. 

What I have to suggest is that 
this conference adopt resolutions 
calling another conference in the 
near future—that trade associa- 
tions, representatives of American 
industry and business, national 
labor organizations, national farm 
organizations, wholesale and retail 
associations be requested to send 
delegates to that conference and 
that the President of the United 
States be requested to appoint a 
committee composed of one Re- 
publican and one Democratic Sen- 
ator, one Republican and one 
Democratic Member of the House 
of Representatives, a representa- 
tive of the Department of Justice, 
a representative of the Federal 
Trade Commission and a repre- 
sentative of the Tariff Commission 
to be present at said conference. 

We are prone to concern our- 
selves only with our own immediate 
problems, little realizing that the 
success of our own business de- 
pends very largely upon the pros- 
perity of others at home and 
abroad. 

That is why I suggest the calling 
of such a conference. 

The interdependence of all 
branches of human endeavor must 
be brought to the attention of man- 
kind. The man who thinks that 
so long as he is presently prosper- 
ous he can afford to ignore what- 
ever ill fortune may befall his com- 
petitor, those engaged in other 
industries or the hardships suffered 
by the unemployed, has a poor 
knowledge of the trend of human 
events. 

For example, the success of the 
automobile industry depends upon 
public buying power. Curtailment 
of production in other industries 
causes a state of unemployment and 
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THE NEWS + NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Building, San Francisco 
News Building, 220 East Forty-Second Street, New York 


i number of people 


who read a paper doesn’t mean as much 
to you as the number who read the adver- 
tisements . . . The fact that The News has 
more readers doesn’t make it a better ad- 
vertising medium; but the fact that your ad- 
vertisement in The News has more readers— 
does! . . . you need the small page as well 


as the huge circulation in New York. 
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deprives millions of our people of 
the means with which to buy auto- 
mobiles. 

Reduction in automobile produc- 
tion reduces the demand for steel 
and many other articles required 
in the manufacture of automobiles 
while our railroads suffer losses in 
revenue from consequently reduced 
transportation. 

With decreased demand for their 
products, competitors engage in 
ruthless competition, each striving 
to secure the lion’s share of the 
reduced demand. 

Our Government should realize 
that destructive competition in 
business results in less profits for 
all and in some cases financial ruin. 

We cannot expect a return of 
prosperity until the present condi- 
tion of unemployment is overcome. 

Immediate steps should be taken 
by our Government to regulate 
competition as it did during the 
World War. By allocating to each 
manufacturing company its legiti- 
mate share of the existing demand 
and requiring them to sell at a price 
fair to consumers which will ensure 
a reasonable profit, confidence 
could be quickly restored. 


J. G. Stahlman, President, 
Nashville “Banner” 


James G. Stahlman has been elected 
president of the Nashville Banner Pub- 
lishing Company to succeed his grand- 
father, the late E. B. Stahlman, who 
died in August. The vacancy on the 
board of directors caused by Mr. Stahl- 
man’s death has been filled by the elec- 
tion of Thomas W. Schlater, Jr., one of 
the trustees of the estate. 

Other officers of the company are: 
Vice-president, Frank C. Stahlman; sec- 
retary, Joseph A. Gray, and treasurer, 
Andrew J. Grigsby. Directors of the 
Banner are the same as the trustees 
named in Mr. Stahlman’s will and in- 
clude in addition to the officers men- 
tioned Mrs. Sarah S. Stahlman. 

The new president of the Banner has 
been connected for more than seventeen 
years with that newspaper. He is the 
third generation of the Stahlman family 
on the Banner, his father, the late Ed- 
ward C. Stahlman, having also been as- 
sociated with the paper. 


New Account to Anderson, 
Davis & Hyde 


The Segro Company, Baltimore, man- 
ufacturing Fm oe has appointed 


Anderson, Davis & Hyde, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of its Medi Creme. 
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Maine Campaign Produces 


Increased Responses 
A recent bulletin of the State of 
Maine Publicity Bureau gives the fol- 
lowing figures showing the increase it 
received in the number of responses to 
its vacation advertising campaign: Let 
ters received, to July 12, 1930, numbered 
22,188, compared with 15,999 for the 
corresponding period of 1929. Callers 
at the main office to July 15, were 6,289 
this year, against 4,411 last year. 
Experimental advertising in Montreal 
newspapers was tried by the Bureau last 
month to stimulate the August trade 
from Canada which is inclined to fall 
off after July. 


Appoints New Los Angeles 
Advertising Service 

The Western Empire Chemical Lab- 
oratories, Los Angeles, maker of Uth, 
a foot remedy, has appointed Miss G 
F. Glasser, who recently started her 
own advertising service at that city, to 
direct its advertising account. News- 
apers will be used in Los Angeles and 
ollywood, preparatory to a_ national 
newspaper and magazine campaign. Of- 
fices of the new advertising service are 
at 508 Wilshire Professional Building. 


State Teachers Group Appoint- 


ments 

Harley L. Ward, head of Harley L. 
Ward, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
Chicago, has been appointed advertising 
director of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion Group, of that city. 

E. Boyce, New York publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed East- 
ern advertising representative. 


J. S. Conway Joins Capitol 
Photo Engraving 


John S. Conway has joined the sales 
staff of the Capitol Photo Engraving 
Company, Inc., New York. For the last 
three years he has been with the Haz- 
ard Advertising Corporation, New York, 
as production manager. 


Beaver Manufacturing Ac- 
count to Hart Lehman 


_The Beaver Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, N. J., maker of electrical and 
wiring devices, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Hart Lehman, Adver- 
tising, New York. 


Death of Frederick Tracy 


rrederick Tracy, of the copy staff of 
Klau-Van Pisteresm Dunlap Voangnrenn, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency, 
died last week at that city. He- was 
forty years old. 


Nirosta Metal to O. S. Tyson 


The Krupp Nirosta Company, Inc., 
New York, has appointed O. S. Tyson & 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct the advertising of 
Nirosta metal. 
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$15,000,000 
Goingl/p in Smoke/ 


OBACCO—the 1930 

crop leaving The Flor- 
ida Times-Union area to 
become a wide variety of 
nationally advertised 
brands. 
As you read this, the $15,- 
000,000 South Georgia crop 


is en route to scores of 


warehouses and factories; 
one Florida county alone in 
this tobacco region has a 
crop of a million pounds. 
And such revenues are in 
cash—building a buying 
power which, though not 
spectacular, is always con- 
sistent. 


One reason why “Florida’s Foremost 
Newspaper” so consistently delivers 
to the advertiser an actual return 
throughout its uniquely wide cir- 
culation area of the Southeast. 


Che Florida Cimes -AUnion 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York... 


Chicago ... Philadelphia .. . Los Angeles .. . San Francisco 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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$500,000 GA N 


(agency discount deducted) | ! 
by True Story for 1930]. : 


last year = For 1931 


alone have doubled 


True Story—totaling one 
thousand dollars = Such 


only one thing.... 
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in advertising revenue 


is the record compiled 


. +e» 16 per cent ahead of 


five leading advertisers 
their schedules in 
million one hundred 


recognition comes from 


...- RESULTS. 
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ENERAL Elec- 

tric Refrigerator 
in Detroit has been a 
merchandising suc- 
cess of first rank. 


gq 


HE advertising 
has appeared ex- 
clusively in The Free 
Press. 
q 


HAT has hap- 
pened is told in 
a letter dated Septem- 


ber 23rd, received 
from Mr. A. L. Mce- 


Cormick, president of 
the McCormick- 
George Co., General 
Electric refrigerator 
distributors. 


q 


R. McCormick 

says in part: 

**Our selection of The 
Free Press to tell the 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


Detroit market about 
General Electric Re- 
frigerators was made 
only after a thorough 
study of circulations, 
markets, incomes and 
economic trends. We 
believedthat The Free 
Press was the logical 
medium to use in this 
merchandising prog- 
ress and the steady 
increases our business 
has shown during the 
ast three years re- 
fects highly upon the 
character of The Free 
Press and its market 
coverage.” 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Acco Strikes While the Iron Is Hot 


To the American Chain Company, the Present Is an Advertising Oppor- 
tunity to Tell an Industrial Story to the Public 


As Told to Arthur H. Little by 


Jay O. Lashar 


Advertising Manager, American Chain Co., Inc. 


HE American Chain Company 

is convinced that now is the 
best time to advertise. In view of 
the fact that we advertise all the 
time, perhaps I ought to amplify 
that statement to read that we are 
convinced that the present business 
situation is a particularly favorable 
advertising opportunity. In part, 
that conviction explains Acco’s cur- 
rent campaign of institutional ad- 
vertising to the public, a campaign 
that began in early September and 
is to run throughout the remainder 
of 1930 and into 1931. 

We believe that advertising now 
will accomplish two major pur- 
poses—and possibly a third. Our 
campaign will attract more atten- 
tion than it might attract at other 
times. It will tend actually to 
build business during a period of 
general slackness and prepare the 

way for new sales 
achievements in 1931 

~ and 1932. And pos- 
. sibly, in its 
course, it will 
contribute—by 
example—to 


business confidence, to the restora- 
tion of morale in the varied mar- 
kets and the varied industries in 
which and to which the American 
Chain Company, Inc., and its asso- 
ciated companies, sell. 

In our institutional advertising— 
which, by the way, is separate 
from and additional to our other 
advertising—it is not our purpose 
to argue about the general busi- 
ness situation, to contend, despite 
general opinion, that business is 
excellent. Rather, we shall ignore 
the situation and advertise because 
we have a story to tell. 

Nor shall we take the position 
in our advertising of extolling our 
management. It would be easy 
and tempting to talk of our man- 
agement’s achievements—to broad- 
cast, for example, the gratifying 
information that Acco is having 
one of the best years in its his- 
tory. In the first half of 1930 our 
earned net profits exceeded those 
of 1929, the largest first-half earn- 
ings since 1923, 

As was demonstrated during the 
World War, when business enter- 
prises found it necessary to hunt 
for places into which to put excess 
profits, institutional advertising can 
rather easily get out of hand. It 
can devote its space to self-eulogy 
so pure as to overlook the very 
purpose of advertising, which is to 
sell goods. And yet, as we our- 
selves discovered back at the close 
of the war, institutional advertising 
can be used justifiably and effec- 
tively—if it is motivated by some 


Prominently Displayed in 
Every Advertisement Will 
Appear the Company’s 
Trade-Mark, the Acco 
Giant at His Forge 
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definite purpose and if it has a 
definite story to tell. 

It is not difficult to recall some 
of the war’s industrial conse- 
quences. For example, we had, 
quite literally, dedicated our pro- 
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ing gear, for hoists, needed for 
the fighting ships and the emer- 
gency fleet. We made chains in 
quantities never heard of for log- 
ging camps, for shipyards, for 
steel mills. We made a _ million 

and a half or more 





Illustrations Such as This, in One Advertisement, 


Suggest the Range of the Company's 


duction facilities to help win the 
war. Specifically, we developed a 
process for making anchor chains 
on a quantity-production basis that 
the chain industry itself had agreed 
was “impossible.” While we were 
devoting our facilities to war work 
for the Government, our peace- 
time customers were told, by cer- 
tain unscrupulous and mendacious 
informers, that we were reaping 
tremendous profits from the Gov- 
esnment. To offset the effects of 
that sort of propaganda, we turned, 
at the close of the war, to institu- 
tional advertising, in which, under 
the heading, “The Honor in Our 
Discharge from the Service,” we 
revealed the true story of our 
plants’ war-time service. 

We said that we were proud, not 
that we devoted our plants to war 
work for the Government, but be- 
cause we were able to do more 
than, the Government asked us to 
do, and that there was no taint of 
profiteering on our escutcheon. 

We told the public how we 
forged thousands of tons of an- 
chor chains, chains for the steer- 


pounds of chain for our 
100,000 freight cars in 
France. Seven million 
pounds of towing chains 
were needed for our 
motor trucks abroad, to 
say nothing of the chains 
for artillery, for trans- 
port wagons, for the re- 
pair plants. 

Thus our institutional 
advertising in 1919 ex- 
plained why we were 
proud of our war record 
and why it was impossi- 
ble to meet the regular 
trade demands for Acco 
products. 

I review this bit of our 
history merely to explain 
one phase of a conserva- 
tive company’s advertis- 
ing policy, and to present 
the background of expe- 
rience against which in 1930 we 
arrived at our decision to address 
the consumers, broadly again. 

Again we have a story to tell. 
It is, we believe, a story of gen- 
eral interest. It will reveal indus- 
trial facts that heretofore have 
been unknown. It will tell what 
Acco is, what its products are and 
why different industries—and the 
general public—use them. It will 
say nothing at all about Acco’s 
industrial or managerial success, 
nothing about the acumen or the 
achievements or the altruistic pur- 
poses of our officers and directors. 
If success and achievement are 
parts of the story we have to tell, 
then we believe that the public will 
read those parts of the story be- 
tween the lines—will recognize the 
very existence of the advertising 
as a testimonial. 

The merchandising story behind 
the advertising is this: Nearly 
everyone knows some product of 
the American Chain Company and 
Associate Companies, but only a 
few realize how many there are. 
Most frequently on hearing the 
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This Hurts Me as Much 
as It Does You 


IF THERE’S one thing I 
loathe and detest more than another, it’s statistical 
matter. Figures have their proper place south of 
rouged lips and marble necks and should be allowed 
to assume the other role only when their importance 
justifies the metamorphosis. So forgetting, for the 
nonce, the masterpieces entitled Joan Crawford, 
Dorothy Knapp, et al, let’s make an honest endeavor 
to concentrate on these few facts. © © © Gents sell- 
ing national products in this fourth market, spent 
45% of their legal tender in The Examiner during the 
first six months of 1930. Quite a bulge when you 
consider a six paper field. And while I’ve got the 
needle in, here’s one more squirt; automotive adver- 
tisers spent 45% of their money in The Examiner for 
the same period. Can you stand just one more? For 
the first eight months, The Examiner led the whole 
bunch in 8 out of 9 automotive classifications—9 out 
of 9 in the morning and Sunday race. © © © If 
you’ve absorbed this lesson, let’s call it a day. I’ve got 
a date with a real number. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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name, “American Chain,” people 
say, “Oh yes, the company that 
makes Weed tire chains.” But to 
men in industries, “American Chain 
Company” means a_ standard of 
value in many essential products. 
Common usage has abbreviated the 
full name to “Acco,” and “Acco” 











Weed Tire Chains Are the Best Known 
of the American Chain Company's 
Many Products 


has come to stand, we believe, as 
a sign of honest, forthright merit 
in any product marked with the 


“Acco Giant” trade-mark. 

In the years since it was founded, 
the American Chain Company has 
acquired or organized a number 
of subsidiaries; so that today the 
Acco industries are the American 
Chain Company, Inc., and the fol- 
lowing associate companies: The 
American Cable Co., Inc., Andrew 
C. Campbell, Inc., the Ford Chain 
Block Co., the Hazard Wire Rope 
Co., the Highland Iron and Steel 
Co., the Manley Manufacturing 
Co., the Page Steel and Wire Co., 
the Reading Steel Casting Co., 
Inc., the Rubber Shock Insulator 
Corporation, the Wright Manufac- 
turing Co., all in the States; the 
Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., of Can- 
ada, and the British Wire Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., and the Parsons Non- 
Skid Company, both of England. 

Our plants include foundries and 
mills that cover acres, and manu- 
facturing floor space that totals 
millions of square feet. The prod- 
ucts of those plants are widely 
varied—so widely that I venture to 
say that there isn’t an industry in 
America that doesn’t use one or 
more of them. 

Investigation revealed, however, 
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that outside our own organization, 
the full range of Acco products 
was unknown. It was unknown 
even to the trade. Thus, some dis- 
tributors who sold Weed tire 
chains didn’t know that we made 
chains for all purposes, nor did the 
man who sold Page fencing know 
that we also make wire rope. 

True, the various products had 
been advertised—and will continue 
to be advertised. But each had 
been advertised to its respective 
trade. Never had there been any 
advertising to link the products to- 
gether and to identify them as 
members of the Acco family. 

We decided so to link and iden- 
tify them, and to dramatize, col- 
lectively and individually their 
kinds of service to industry and to 
the public. 

It was determined that our mes- 
sage should occupy two-page 
spreads, the advertisements timed 
three weeks apart during the re- 
mainder of 1930, and a month 
apart commencing in January, 1931, 
and that they should be presented 
in color. 

The opening advertisement, 
headed “Acco, a Group of Basic 
Industries under the management 
of the American Chain Company, 
Inc.,” presented a broad view of 
our business. It set forth that, 
although most people thought of 
Weed tire chains when they 
thought of American Chain, the 
company name had acquired varied 
meanings to varied industries. 

Thus, to the automotive industry, 
the name meant not only anti-skid 
chains, but Manley garage and ser- 
vice-station equipment, Wright 
hoists, Rubber Shock Insulators, 
Tru-Lay Preformed cable, Tru- 
Loc fittings, Tru-Stop brakes and 
brake control, Campbell cotter 
pins; to the mining, logging, build- 
ing-construction, oil and marine 
industries, it meant our trade- 
marked cable and chain; to the 
railroads it meant welded and weld- 
less chains and Reading railway 
equipment, etc. 

The concluding thought of the 
first advertisement—and it is to 
serve as a keynote for the whole 
campaign—was this: “Each Acco 
company makes and sells basic 
products—products that in war 
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That 
Negligible 
One -Twentieth 


Nineteen-twentieths (that’s 
95%) of all the families in 
San Francisco are worth reach- 
ing. The Sunday Examiner 
reaches them. 


The remaining 5% might well 
he considered negligibles, ad- 
vertisingly speaking. Chances 
are they either can’t read En- 
glish, or can’t afford a 10-cent 
newspaper. For if they could, 
the Sunday Examiner would 
more than likely be in their 
homes. Or why would it be in 
everybody else’s? 


San Franeiseo 


EXAMINER 


1880 —— GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR — 1930 
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Concentrate on profitabl gal 


*‘I would like to stress the need for more 
intensive effort in selling. A great many 
manufacturers would undoubtedly find 
that by limiting their efforts to more 
circumscribed areas they would not only 
reduce their selling costs, but would 


probably produce a larger volume of 


business.”’ U. Ss. Secretary of Commerce, 
administration of 1924-1928. 


ini TRUE Cleveland Market, 
small and compact, 35 miles 
in radius, 1,532,169 in population, 
is the only area of Cleveland busi- 
ness influence, the only section o 
northeastern Ohio that can be 


effectively and profitably covered 


The 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS: -+ OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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blgales areas 


more} by Cleveland newspaper 





many advertising, by a Cleve- 


r find} iand sales crew. 





rore 

t only Pictured above is The 
“Concentrate your ad- 

deal y TRUE Cleveland Market, 

ed vertising where profits 35 miles in radius, 

merce can be made from sales _1°32>169 population. 

4-1928, Only within this area 


—in the TRUE Cleve- does Cleveland newspa- 
per advertising function 


irketJiand Market where siaatiatiie, 


miles§ consumers are thickest 

ition,| 2nd sales cost lowest. The Cleveland 
busi-§ Press, with 94.1% of its circulation 
yn off concentrated in the TRUE Cleveland 
n be} Market, is Yeur First Advertising 


vered§ Buy in Cleveland. 


\ AC tinnatiiieed” Means 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO+ SAN FRANCISCO+ LOS ANGELES - DALLAS 
DETROIT + PHILADELPHIA+ BUFFALO: ATLANTA 
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time were called ‘essentials.’ Each 
gains ‘by close co-operation in re- 
search, production, distribution and 
management. Thus, Acco, mean- 
ing American Chain Company, Inc., 
and Associate Companies, stands 
for a well-organized group of basic 
industries.” 

The second advertisement in the 
series is devoted specifically to 
chains — “welded and _ weldless 
chains, of all sizes, for all pur- 
poses.” Its illustrations suggest 
the range of our chain products, 
from sash chains to heavy duty 
chains used in logging. 


The Work of the Laboratory Will 
Be Dramatized 


Another of the broader-scope ad- 
vertisements will present and 
dramatize the companies’ industrial 
research, the thought that in the 
Acco laboratories, engineers are 
constantly at work finding facts 
about our products and their uses 
and possible new uses. 

From the broad, we shall pro- 
ceed to the narrower view, from 
the general to the specific; for, in 
turn, we shall take up the various 
classifications of products and de- 
vote to each classification a special- 
ized message. 

Prominently displayed in every 
advertisement will appear our 
trade-mark, the Acco Giant at his 
forge. Incidentally, the Giant 
seems to be an impressive figure, 
for already—after the appearance 
of only the first advertisement—we 
are being asked if his original in 
oils is obtainable, one such request 
having come from a public library 
in Tennessee. Besides, he has a 
rather interesting history as fol- 
lows: 

The Acco Giant was born during 
the war. And he appeared for the 
first time, not as a trade- mark to 
the public, but as a company sym- 
hol. His picture appeared first in 
“Connecting Links,” an employees’ 
magazine that we established for 
the purpose of keeping in touch 
with the Acco men who were in 
the trenches overseas. 

Now he works at the tasks of 
peace: And as he forges his white- 
hot links, perhaps he stands as a 
symbol again—a symbol of strik- 
ing while the iron is hot. 
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E. C. Norris to Conduct 


Course on Agency Research 

Starting on September 29, Columbia 
University is offering a course on ad- 
vertising agency research conducted by 
E. Norris, vice-president and_ in 
charge of research of Churchill-Hall, 
Inc., New York advertisin agency. 
The course will endeavor as tar as pos- 
sible to operate an actual advertising 
agenev research department in a uni- 
versity classroom. 


Todd Company Appoints F. D. 


Scandling 

Frederic D. Scandling has been ap- 
pointed manager of advertising service 
of the bankers supply division of the 
Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of banking supplies and check 
protecting devices. He will have charge 
of the service this company renders in 
preparing special advertising campaigns 
for banks and trust companies. 


New Accounts to Morton 
Freund 


The Bachrach Company, neckwear, 
the Manhattan Bead Chain Company, 
costume jewelry, and Sidney J. Rohr & 
Company, Inc., sports apparel, all of 
New York, have appointed Morton 
Freund, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct their advertising accounts. 
Business papers will be used on the 
Bachrach account. 


Paint Account to Seaver- 


Brinkman Agency 

The J. E. Harris Company, Wooster, 
Ohio, and associated companies, manu- 
facturers of paints and lacquers, have 
appointed the Seaver-Brinkman Com- 
pany, Cleveland advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising account. Busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be used. 


R. C. Clark Advanced by 
Zellerbach Paper 


Robert C. Clark, for many years man- 
ager of the Fresno division of the Zel- 
lerbach Paper Company, San Francisco, 
has been promoted to an executive sales 
position at the San Francisco headquar- 
ters of that company. 


Appoints Lyddon, Hanford & 
Kimball 

The Schaefer-Ross Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., has appointed Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Magazines and direct 
mail will be use 


L. W. Nickel Joins Gage 
Publishing Company 


L. W. Nickel, formerly district man- 
ager at Cleveland of the Electrical 
World, New York, has joined the Chi- 
cago sales staff of The Gage Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York. 





Distributors 1n Conflict 





An Impartial Survey of the Misnamed “Battle of the Brands” 


By C. B. 


ECENT developments in the 

field of distribution have cre- 
ated a serious threat to the con- 
tinued welfare of national adver- 
tising. 

These developments, somewhat 
erroneously called “the battle of 
the brands,” have been character- 
ized by one pessimistic advertiser 
as “the most serious danger that 
advertising has ever faced.” On 
the other hand, an optimistic manu- 
facturer recently dismissed the en- 
tire subject as “a lot of hysteria.” 
The truth lies somewhere between 
these two views, although many 
well-informed men place it nearer 
the former view than the latter. 

The situation as it stands today 
warrants the closest attention of all 
those who are concerned with the 
future of national advertising in 
the United States. National adver- 
tisers find themselves facing dis- 
turbing losses of volume which 
they cannot truthfully lay entirely 
at the door of depression. They 
find the value of their most effec- 
tive marketing weapon, advertising, 
questioned. In some cases, they 
are contemplating the unwise policy 
of reducing appropriations at a 
time when advertising is their main 
salvation. 

The seriousness of the situation 
is being brought home forcefully to 
advertising agents and publishers. 
Anything that threatens the pros- 
perity of advertising of course 
vitally affects their own prosperity. 
Yet some of them are still more 
worried about the intricacies of 
copy technique and the amenities 
of competitive selling than they are 
about a subject of such paramount 


importance that it is occupying 


much of the attention of the man 
who furnishes their livelihood, the 
national advertiser. 

The problems which are now agi- 
tating so many leading advertisers 
may be solved only by the recog- 
nition of certain disagreeable facts. 
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Hoping, wishing, and self-deception 
have had their day. 
* * * 


Ever since the earliest days of 
barter there has been a mutual 
antipathy among the various fac- 
tors of distribution, although, para- 
doxically enough, each of these 
factors is dependent on the other. 
During recent years, many efforts 
have been made to cover this fact 
with a veil of hypocritical talk 
about “mutual interest,” “common 
service,” “co-operative relation- 
ships,” etc. When all the talk is 
finished we find ourselves where 
we started, back at the fact that 
manufacturer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer are mutually antagonistic in 
their relationships and that this 
antagonism is today intensified by 
the rapid changes which are taking 
place in the theories and facts of 
distribution. 

To be sure, there have been 
plenty of efforts to build up co- 
operative relationships that will 
eradicate this antagonism but so 
far the vast majority of these ef- 
forts have been built upon ex- 
pediency and fear rather than upon 
a voluntary recognition of the nec- 
essity of co-operative measures 
among the various units of’ dis- 
tribution. Co-operation built en- 
tirely upon a foundation of defense, 
offense, or expediency is bound to 
be ephemeral. 

Therefore it seems to me that 
any discussion of the brand situa- 
tion which overlooks the fact that 
the fight is but a phase of a great 
war is bound to get only half way 
toward any goal of solution. 

Stated simply, the contestants in 
this battle are supposed to be the 
advertised brand and the private 
label. Try to define a private label 
and you will have proof enough of 
the truth of my contention that the 
battle of the brands is really just a 
development of the antagonism 
among the factors of distribution. 
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Value to Readers 


Readers of the Los Angeles 
Times receive on an aver- 
age approximately twenty 
columns per day more news, 
pictures, and other editor- 
ial matter than is printed 
by any other Los Angeles 


newspaper. 


Los Angfiks Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifie Coast Representative; R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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Some years ago when advertising 
as we now know it was in its so- 
called infancy there was a clear-cut 
issue. The private brand of those 
days was a jobber’s brand and, be- 
cause jobbers did not advertise, 
was an unadvertised brand. Per- 
haps this very simplicity of the 
original alignment of manufac- 
turer’s merchandise against job- 
ber’s merchandise is in some ways 
responsible for the present con- 
fusion. 

Today, when some of the larger 
wholesalers are national adver- 
tisers, and many of the smaller 
wholesalers are local advertisers, 
the old distinction is gone. Cer- 
tainly White Rose Tea is as much 
an advertised brand as Lipton’s— 
yet White Rose is essentially a 
wholesaler’s brand. 

Attempts have been made to 
separate private and national labels 
functionally. Thus a private label 
is defined as “a label used by 
distributor who does not control 
the manufacture of the merchandise 
so labeled.” Where does this defi- 
nition arrive when applied to such 
products as Bokar (the A & P 
coffee) and Maxwell House Coffee 
(General Foods) ? 

Many of the larger chains and 
wholesalers exercise every bit as 
strong a control over their sources 
of supply and manufacture as do 
well-known nationally advertising 
manufacturers. The great A & P 
chain really performs all the func- 
tions of manufacturing and dis- 
tribution. It manufactures, it 
warehouses, it sells at retail. It 
advertises nationally and locally. 

Everyone has his own definition 
of a private label but so far no 
definition that is not so hedged 
about by whereases and exceptions 
as to be meaningless will really 
stand up under the attack of logic 
and the application of simple facts 
as they are exemplified in current 
distributive set-ups. 

The very difficulty of arriving at 
a satisfactory definition emphasizes 
that the misnamed battle of the 
brands is not a clean-cut issue be- 
tween manufacturer and whole- 
saler brands, but rather a contest 
between the units of distribution 
fed by the mutual antagonism 
which has always been present. 
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The present situation has been 
one of gradually accelerating de- 
velopment. Since 1914, for in- 
stance, the Printers’ INK Publi- 
cations have published 159 articles 
dealing directly with private 
brand problems and many others 
touching the problem indirectly. 
In going over these articles one 
finds that nothing particularly 
new has happened in 1930 to 
change any of the basic aspects 
of the problem. It did not require 
even a particularly keen prophet to 
study the situation as it was in 1920 
or 1925 to predict what is happen- 
ing today. 

Why, then, the unusual current 
interest in the subject? 

A wholesaler answered this ques- 
tion somewhat gloatingly when he 
said, “Advertising is slipping.” I 
asked him to amplify his statement 
and found that he believes firmly 
that advertising has proved itself to 
be a less powerful weapon than its 
enthusiastic proponents used to 
claim it was. 

Advertising Isn’t Slipping 


The wholesaler was wrong. Ad- 
vertising isn’t slipping. It is just 
as powerful as ever; more power- 
ful, in fact, because for some man- 
ufacturers it is the only bulwark 
that keeps them from being flooded 
by the competition of unadvertised 
or meagerly advertised brands. 

What has actually happened is 
that while the national advertiser 
was maintaining his strength or in- 
creasing it normally, his antago- 
nists in this war of distribution 
have been increasing theirs ab- 
normally. 

Take the chains, for instance. 
Chain-store growth since 1920—to 
use a decade as the measuring 
stick—has been phenomenal. To- 
day the largest chain does consider- 
ably over $1,000,000,000 business a 
year, while there are many chains 
whose volume runs into eight fig- 
ures. Organizations which can talk 
in millions are in a position to dic- 
tate—and in many cases they do 
dictate. 

The growth of the chains has 
been so spectacular as to over- 
shadow something which has been 
equally significant in the light of 
what has finally happened; that is, 
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SPENDERS 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE 
A MILLION MODERNS.. 
AND CAPTURE YOUR SHARE 
OF THE MILLIONS THEY 
HAVE TO SPEND— 


THis is New York. And you're 

notreally building salesif you're 
ignoring the only million circula- 
tion, the only bloc of 801,334 
readers of standard size Sunday 
newspapers who live in or within 
50 miles of the City. 

Why, you're almost pilfering 
from yourself when you give the 
laugh to a paper which has 34% 
of all the city families and 49% of 


all the suburban households which | 


read standard size Sunday New 
York newspapers. You're saying, 
“Nope, | don't want my share of 
their $2,241,100,500 in loose 
money!" 

All right, then . . . there's not 
much chance of getting it unless 
you show your face in the Sunday 
American. You'see, it's the least- 
duplicated of the big-size Sunday 
sheets. 69.3% of its readers will 
have nothing else in the house. 
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WHO SHOULD WRITE 
RADIO CONTINUITIES? 
















l* some quarters the writing of radio conti- 
nuities is looked upon as a job too mysterious 
for the writer of printed advertising. 

We don’t think that every producer of adver- 
tising should be able to re-arrange an orchestra 
to get more wood and less brass, or to name six 
baritones who can handle Figaro’s monologue 
from the Barber of Seville, or to produce a good 
coloratura soprano on three minutes’ notice. 

But we do feel that a modern advertising 
man should be as much at home in the com- 
mercial continuity of a program as he is with 
the headline and text matter of a newspaper 


advertisement. 




















F. R. FELAND THAYER CUMINGS 
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the increasing strength of the 
wholesaler and the independent re- 
tailer. 

Anyone who has been connected 
with business for more than a cou- 
ple of years will remember the 
famous discussion which centered 
around the question, “Are there too 
many retailers?” While this dis- 
cussion was raging a companion 
question arose. It was: “Are there 
too many wholesalers?” 


Too Many Inefficient Wholesalers 
and Retailers 


Most of what was written and 
talked resolved itself into an agree- 
ment that there were too many in- 
efficient wholesalers and retailers. 
There were plenty of debaters 
who predicted rashly that the inde- 
pendent wholesaler and retailer 
were doomed. 

There was some excuse for this 
prediction because chains were 
growing swiftly while many whole- 
salers and independent retailers 
were clinging to old customs, re- 
fusing to learn from their chain 
competitors, and fighting the chains 
by talk rather than by constructive 
action. 

That situation has gone through 
a marked change. Today, whole- 
salers and independent retailers 
have learned a great many lessons 
from the chains. They have learned 
the most important lesson that, 
although buying power may be the 
keystone of the arch of retail suc- 
cess, it is only one stone in that 
arch. In addition, the more in- 
efficient among them have been 
shaken out by the cruel necessities 
of competition. 

The old-line wholesaler, with his 
order-taking salesmen, with no 
ideas of his costs of doing business, 
with his willingness to carry any 
retailer as a credit risk, is passing 
out of the picture. In his place is 
appearing the wholesaler of today, 
a good business man, thoroughly 
alive to the latest business theories 
and principles, a man to be reck- 
oned with. 

In a booklet issued by The Pro- 
gressive Grocer, Carl W. Dipman, 
editor of that publication, estimates 
that there are 399,000 independent 
grocery outlets in the United States 
compared to a total of 57,000 chain 
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stores. While Mr. Dipman does 
not claim that his figures are abso- 


_ lutely accurate he shows how he 


arrived at them and they may be 
accepted as being as accurate as 
any figures that it is possible to 
compile from available data. Mr. 
Dipman further estimates that in 
the grocery field independents do 
70.5 per cent of the total business. 

More significant, however, are 
certain other figures assembled by 
Mr. Dipman. For instance he 
shows that 100,000 grocers do 65.7 
per cent of the volume done by in- 
dependents. Their average annual 
volume per store is $46,000, where- 
as the average annual sales per chain 
grocery store (including whole- 
sale) amount to $53,000. Mr. Dip- 
man further shows that in 1929 
grocery independents enjoyed an 
increase in business equal to or 
even greater than that enjoyed by 
the chains. In addition, he cites 
figures to show that the mortality 
of independent grocers has been 
greatly over-estimated and that this 
mortality is not measurably higher, 
in proportion, than the mortality 
among chain units. 

Mr. Dipman quite frankly was 
seeking to make out a case for the 
independent when he gathered his 
data but even bearing this fact in 
mind we must admit that his fig- 
ures are convincing enough evi- 
dence of the fact that the inde- 
pendent grocer is not passing out 
of the picture. Studies made in 
other industries would reveal simi- 
lar conditions—and we must remem- 
ber that although much of the talk 
about the current situation has cen- 
tered about the food industry, con- 
ditions are equally acute in other 
industries, particularly the drug, 
dry goods and clothing industries. 

The significance of the voluntary 
chain cannot be under-estimated. 
In the grocery field the voluntary 
chain occupies a particularly impor- 
tant position, while movements now 
on foot promise that it will soon in- 
vade the drug industry in a large 
way. 

The voluntary chain movement 
has a'great many weaknesses. For 
that matter so has the chain move- 
ment. In spite of its weaknesses, 
the voluntary chain idea is increas- 
ing in popularity, stimulated by the 
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success of the I.G.A. (The Inde- 
pendent Grocers Alliance), a move- 
ment national in scope, and of 
smaller ‘but equally successful local 
voluntary chains. 

The voluntary chain develops be- 
cause of the independent retailer’s 
desire to compete on equal terms 
with the chain. Through the volun- 
tary movement he feels that he can 
enjoy most of the advantages en- 
joyed by the chain and at the same 
time maintain his precious inde- 
pendence. Actually, he loses a lot 
of his independence, in fact if not 
in theory—but this has no bearing 
on the situation generally. 

The success of voluntary chains 
has had its effect on independents 
who do not join the movement. 
They study the work of their com- 
petitors who do belong to volun- 
tary chains and apply the lessons 
learned. 

One factor in the present 
strength of wholesalers and inde- 
pendent retailers which has not 
been emphasized enough is a mat- 
ter of accounting. These groups 
have revolutionized their methods 
of accounting—have learned their 
costs of doing business, have 
studied credits from A to Z, have 
tested the various theories of turn- 
over in the crucible of actual prac- 
tice. 

They know today what it costs 
them to sell unadvertised merchan- 
dise in comparison with the costs 
of selling advertised merchandise, 
often to the apparent disadvantage 
of the latter. Today when you find 
a wholesaler instructing his sales- 
men not to push a certain adver- 
tised article you will probably find 
that he is doing so because his 
books show him that he is losing 
money on that article. Later I 
shall show some instances of this 
type of work among wholesalers. 

Let us go back again a moment 
to the “too many retailers” days— 
or beyond. Some years ago when 
it became apparent that the chain 
presented a new menace to the 
wholesaler and the retailer they 
turned to the manufacturer for aid. 
In some instances they got help—in 
too many others they didn’t. Too 
many manufacturers temporized, 
too many of them tried to blow 
hot and blow cold at the same time. 
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They submitted to dictation from 
the chains and then met the whole- 


_ saler with little more than honeyed 


words. 

There is some doubt just how 
far the manufacturer could or 
should go in his help to wholesalers 
and retailers. Splendid arguments 
can be brought forward to prove 
that he could do much more than 
he has, while equally splendid argu- 
ments can be adduced to prove that 
there is no reason why he should 
do very much of anything. The 
fact remains that wholesalers and 
retailers were disappointed in the 
help they got from the manufac- 
turer and felt that he was turning 
away from them, leaving them to 
work out their own solutions. 
Justified or not, that was their feel- 
ing and it is an important factor in 
bringing about present conditions. 


Demands, Not Pleas 


Today the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer believe that they are slowly 
working out their own salvation 
and that they owe their success to 
themselves and ‘not to the help they 
received from the manufacturer. 
This tends to knit them more 
closely together. They still com- 
plain loudly but whereas a few 
years ago their complaints were in 
the nature of pleas for help, today 
those complaints take on the nature 
of demands ior concessions—and 
there is a big difference. 

To summarize the situation 
briefly the set-up today is as fol- 
lows: 

First, we have the manufacturer 
between two fires. 

Second, we have the chain, a 
powerful influence because of sheer 
volume of business done and be- 
cause of its centralization of buy- 
ing functions. 

Third, we have the wholesaler 
and the independent retailer, 
stronger today than for many 
years, held together by a feeling of 
mutual interest. Whether this feel- 
ing will endure through the travails 
of future developments or whether 
it is merely another example of ex- 
pediency remains to be proved. 

In a second article to appear next 
week we shall go deeper into the 
facts suggested in the preceding 
pages. 
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What a Census 


of Distribution 


Report Looks Like 


The Facts About Distribution Uncovered in the City of Pueblo, Colo. 


[Eprrorrat Nore: A large group 
of business executives have been 
awaiting the first reports of the 
Census of Distribution. Although 
explanations have been made from 
time to time concerning the nature 
of these reports, the feeling has 
been general that the best explana- 
tion would be one of the reports 
itself. 

We therefore take this opportu- 
nity to print, in full, one of a 
group of four reports—the first to 
be issued. This report is concerned 
with distribution conditions in 
Pueblo, Colorado. It is an advance 
release and is therefore not en- 
tirely complete. However, it serves 
adequately as an accurate picture of 
one type of report to be presented 
by the Census of Distribution. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 
BurREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WASHINGTON 
Census of Retail Distribution, 1930 
Retait DistrisuTION IN PUEBLO, 
CoLoraAbo 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 

30, 1930.—Retail business in 
Pueblo in excess of $22,500,000 
and probably exceeding $25,000,000, 
is indicated by the release today, 
by the Bureau of the Census, of 
nearly complete returns from the 


1930 Distribution Census now be- 
ing compiled. 

The figures are based on reports 
received from the individual stores 
and show the total retail sales in 
Pueblo during 1929. With some 
of the chain store returns still out, 
the Bureau reports 641 retail stores 
doing a business of $22,562,117, 
and giving full-time employment t> 
2,026 men and women; with total 
pay-roll of $2,736,868 annually. The 
number of employees does not in- 
clude those working part-time. In- 
sufficient data as to the period of 
employment of part-timers make it 
impossible to compute average 
wages from the facts shown herein 
The principal groups of stores are 
summarized in the table below. 

Food stores, automobiles and the 
department stores together account 
for more than one-half the retail 
sales of Pueblo, and the food stores 
alone do nearly one-fourth of the 
total business. The food group. 
with 224 stores, employs 292 full- 
time people, has a pay-roll of $339,- 
762 and does a total business of 
$5,377,340 of which $4,264,450 is 
done in 178 grocery stores, many 
of which include meat departments 
There are fourteen meat markets 
independent of grocery stores, with 
an annual volume of $583,121. Con- 
fectionery stores, dairy products, 





Number Full-time 


of Employees 


RETAIL Stores (See Note) 

Food Stores .. canes ae 292 
Automotive Group ...... 94 349 
General Merchandise Group 18 417 
Apparel Group ......... 50 143 
Furniture & Household Ap- 

pliances ....... ‘ os 110 
Drug Stores ... << ae 92 
Coal, Wood & Ice....... 18 78 
Eating Places ... . 60 200 
All Other Stores... | 345 

Preliminary Total .... 641 


Nore: No service businesses, such as 





Net % Inventory Salaries 
Sales to at & Wages 
(1929) Total Cost (Total) 

$5,377,340 24.0 $289,397 $339,762 
4,604,975 20.0 370,505 506,648 


3,816,687 17.0 932,677 572,956 
1,896,336 8.5 619,179 204,549 


1,145,434 5.1 312,433 159,986 
971,807 4.3 232,281 116,645 
802,158 3.6 40,577 119,143 
708,529 3.1 20,683 144,699 

3,238,851 14.4 797,894 572,480 











2,026 $22,562,117 100% $3,615,626 $2,736,868 


laundries and barber shops, are included 


Part-time employees are not included in the count of employees, but the total of 


salaries and wages includes the entire pay-r 
ber of part-timers and their wages. hey 


oll. The final reports will show the num- 
will also show the number of proprietors 





who are wholly or primarily engaged in the operation of their stores but who are 
not classified as employees. The abridged figures above do not provide the basis for 
correctly computing average wages, average sales per employee, nor rate of stock turn. 
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PHOENIX: 


BUSINESS 
TREND IS SWINGING 


UPWARD 


nwo and the state of Arizona repre- 
sent one of the fastest growing markets, 
in which the opportunity for the advertiser 
is steadily rising. The rapidly increasing 
volume of agricultural products—the mount- 
ing revenue from vacationists and tourists 
—and the stabilized mining industry com- 
bine to provide constant buying funds, 
adequate for the purchasing of modern 
products. 


Bank debits—or volume of money turnover 
— has shown an exceptional increase in 
Phoenix during the last five years —in fact 
an increase of 79.7% — from $291,000,000 
in 1925 to $523,000,000 in 1929. 


Families of Phoenix depend on The Arizona 
Republican as their guide to buying. 


*8 times as many families depend upon The 
Republican as depend on the other Phoenix 


paper. 


*From the unbiased study conducted among Phoenix 
families by Emerson B. Knight, Inc. 


»THE« 
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$291,000,000 


1925 1929 


JBLICAN 


M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 


San Francisco. ...564 Market St. 
Los Angeles. . .433 S. Spring St. 
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Newsstand Sales . . . . 1,471,061 
Boy Sales . bo? ot oe 
Total Newsdealer Sales 2,389,926 icago: 
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rt¥readers own their homes 


That’s why Liberty is a 
good advertising medium 
for: paint 


linoleum 

garden materials 

oil burners 

radiators 

plumbing fixtures 

roofing 

pipe 

—and all home furnishings! 


Liberty 


220 E. g2nd Street, New York 
icago: Tribune Tower Detroit: General Motors Bldg. 
ston: 10 High Street San Francisco: 820 Kohl Bldg. 





alelirculation of any Magazine 
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No. ployees Net Inven- and 
of (Full Sales tories Wages 
KIND OF BUSINESS Stores Time) (Year) (At Cost) (Total) 
Total All Stores (Preliminary) - 641 2,026 22,562,117 3,615,626 2,736,868 
Food Stores Total 224 292 5,377,340 289,397 339,762 
Candy & Confectionery Stores.... 22 23 116,752 12,111 16,635 
Fruits & Vegetables ............ 4 5 74,300 1,700 3,000 
Grocery Stores ......sceeceeees 178 190 4,264,450 256,412 227,057 
Meat Markets (incl. Fish) ....... 14 29 583,121 16,332 41,549 
ee Te BONES ccc cenccccesss 3 40 302,228 923 46,746 
Total Food Stores (ex. Bakeries)... 221 287 5,340,851 287,478 334,987 
Bakeries (incomplete) ........... 3 5 36,489 1,919 4,775 
Automotive Group Total 94 349 4,604,975 370,505 506,648 
Automobiles (new & trade-in but 
not incl. used-car establishments) 13 175 2,996,840 247,031 275,779 
Automobile Acces. Tires & Bat.. 20 27 260,329 44,684 46,590 
Filling Stations (incl. other Mdse.) 29 65 788,026 32,137 74,197 
Motorcycles, Bicycles & Sup. .. 3 4 31,328 10,001 2,213 
Garages-—Repairs, Parts, Gas & Oil 29 78 528,452 36,652 107,869 
General Mei chandise Group A Total 18 417 3,816,687 932,677 572,956 
Department Stores .......70..-.. 6 381 3,412,559 792,582 525,117 
Variety~ Stores =...... T.t : 12 36 404,128 140,095 47,839 
Apparel Group Total 50 143 1,896,336 619,179 204,549 
Men’s & Boys’ Clothing & Fur- 
nishings (incl. Hats & Caps).... 18 26 499,341 231,945 39,397 
Women’s & Children’s Ready-to- 
Wear & Accessories .......+-.. 3 25 285,301 44,916 27,230 
Men’s, Women’s, & Children’s 
CHeGMI cc cccccsccccussecocese 9 66 826,238 244,732 102,518 
Other Apparel « Accessor ee 12 13 79,175 11,160 14,099 
Shoes—Men’s, Women’s & Child’n’s 8 13 206,281 86,426 21,305 
Furniture & Househ’d Appliances Total 17 110 1,145,434 312,433 159,986 
Pewnlture GlereR coccoccccescces 10 68 792,475 249,827 100,750 
Other Furnishings & Apparel..... 3 12 257,656 39,603 23,812 
Household Appliance Stores ..... 4 30 95,303 23,003 35,424 
Drug Stores ...ccccccccccccecesers 21 92 971,807 232,281 116,645 
Coal, Wood & Ice ......crcccsscees 18 78 802,158 40,577 119,143 
Eating Places Total 60 2u0 708,529 20,683 144,699 
Rest’ants, Cafete’as & Lunch Rooms 46 184 622,929 16,534 131,695 
Lunch Counters, Refreshm’t Stands, 

Soft Drink Stands ............ 14 16 85,600 4,149 13,004 
Lumber & Building Materials ...... 5 20 144,386 29,218 27,332 
Electrical Shops ....... iacmahnees 5 17 105,553 17,155 
Cigar Stores & Cigar Stands ...... 24 24 214,148 26,825 
Feed Stores, Farm Implements & 

Farmers’ Supplies i<icbenaenws 5 9 133,588 13,130 13,199 
CE a ncdcnahadecstowenvassedees 5 20 103,783 4,245 21,035 
Heating & Plumbing (incl. Heating 

Appliances .......cceececcccess 11 49 286,289 46,192 102,187 
Jewelry Stores .......--.eecereeees 10 28 237,649 189,147 57,662 
Office, School & Store "Supplies & 

Equipment ....-sccccccccsccess 6 29 306,352 33,432 67,667 
Radio Stores .....-0++-+eese-s2+-++ 6 35 306,264 66.033 78.745 
All Stores Not Otherwise Specified.. 31 82 966,680 259,578 134,686 
Second Hand 

Debemsbhes cc cccccccccsccvcccess 6 16 269,740 47,927 21,322 
WUPMMRMES cocccccesccsseccecceses 13 13 79,174 17,500 7,705 
Pawn Shops & All Other Sec. Hd. 12 3 85,245 47,512 2,943 
TOTAL ALL STORES (Pre.) - 641 2,026 22,562,117 3,615,626 2,736,868 
Local Chains & Branch Systems 10 58 916,886 80,710 88,895 
All Sectional and National Chains.. 34 280 3,080,767 518,262 440,942 
Independent Stores ....., poccepececs 597__ 1,688 18,554,464 3,016,654 2,207,031 
44 - 2,026 +2262,117+ -3615,626 ° 2,736,868 


TOTAL -(Prehimimary) -...\,./....3. 
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delicatessens and markets special- 
izing in fruits and vegetables make 
up the total, in addition to three 
bakeries. The advance figures on 
bakeries are incomplete because all 
who manufacture their own prod- 
ucts are included in the Census of 
Manufactures and cannot be added 
to the retail figures until the final 
report. Of the 224 food stores in 
Pueblo only twenty-two chain 
stores are reported. These twenty- 
two chain stores employ seventy- 
two people, pay out $90,420 in pay- 
roll and sell a total of $1,578,437 
annually. 

The automotive group is second 
in volume of sales. Thirteen sales 
establishments sell $2,996,840 of 
cars and trucks and incidental ac- 
cessories, exclusive of six used-car 
places doing $269,740. Automobile 
tires and accessories stores sold 
$260,329 in twenty stores, while 
twenty-nine filling stations report 
sales of $788,026. Twenty-nine 
garages, which also sell gas and oil 
as well as parts, tires and acces- 
sories, report an aggregate business 
of $528,452. he total busi- 
ness of the ninety-four establish- 
ments constituting the automotive 
group is $4,604,975 exclusive of the 
strictly used-car places. It should 
be understood that the factory 
branches and sales agencies selling 
new cars include traded-in-cars in 
their sales, but places selling only 
used cars are classified separately. 

The general merchandise group, 
which includes department stores, 
dry goods stores and variety, five- 
and-ten and to-a-dollar stores, is 
third in volume of sales but first 
in number of full-time people em- 
ployed and in total pay-roll. The 
eighteen stores use 417 men and 
women, regularly pay out $572,956 
in pay-roll annually and do a busi- 
ness of $3,816,687. Of this the six 
department stores do $3,412,559 
with 381 full-time employees and a 
pay-roll of $525,117. Four chain 
stores are included in the Pueblo 
figures of the eighteen stores con- 
stituting the general merchandise 
troup, and their combined sales are 
1,445,134. They account for 155 
eee and $248,545 of the pay- 
roll. 

The apparel group includes eight- 
een men’s and boys’ stores doing 
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$499,341, three women’s specialty 
stores, nine general clothing stores, 
eight shoe stores and twelve other 
stores, the aggregate volume of sales 
being $1,896,336. The pay-roll is 
$204,549 to 143 full-time employees. 
The apparel group shows the larg- 
est stock on hand in proportion to 
sales, reporting $619,179 at cost on 
the last day of the year (1929). 

There are sixty eating places in 
Pueblo employing 200 people reg- 
ularly, and doing a combined busi- 
ness of $708,529. This classification 
includes full service restaurants, 
lunch rooms, cafeterias and soft 
drink places serving lunches. 

Other main groupings are furni- 
ture and household appliances, and 
lumber and building materials at 
retail. The detailed table which fol- 
lows shows fifty-one classifications 
of stores, condensed from a total 
of 200 classifications into which the 
returns of all cities are compiled. 
Some of the 200 classifications 
must be combined to avoid dis- 
closure of individual figures, but in 
the final reports more detail as to 
kinds of business will be shown 
than is revealed here. 

Because of the small number of 
chains in each classification it is 
impossible to show chain store fig- 
ures by kinds of business. There 
are twenty-four units of national 
chains in ten lines of business, and 
ten sectional chains in two lines, 
so far reported. The combined fig- 
ures of all the chain units, in com- 
parison with the 597 independent 
stores, is shown at the end of the 
tabulation on page 64. 





P. F. O’Keefe Heads Boston 
Madison Square Garden 


P. F. O'Keefe, president of the P. F. 
O’Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., Bos- 
ton, has m elected president of the 
Boston Madison Square Garden Corpo- 
ration, a position which has been vacant 
since the death of Tex Rickard. Mr. 
O'Keefe, who has m a director of the 
corporation since it was founded, has 
also been elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 





Jewelry Group Appoints. Biow 


The Associated Jewelry Retailers, New 
York, an organization of jewelry re- 
tailers throughout the United States, 
have appointed the Biow Company, ad- 
wrens agency of that city, to direct 
their advertising account. 
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Hard pickin’s 


made easy 


It’s a tough job to get to the “aces” of man- 
agement even when business is good. And 
in times like these, it’s about as easy to 
open their doors as to open their safes. 
Yet these are the men who are controlling 
buying policies and practices right now 
more than ever. 


These are the men who read The Business 
Week—the only publication built to fit 
their measure. Advertising put to work in 
The Business Week gets to these men at 
lower cost and with less waste circulation. 


We expect the natural questions: 


“Have you really got *em?” 
“Do they really read it?” 


We're ready to put the cards on the table 
any time, any place you say. But the real 
exhibit is the workshop at publishing head- 
quarters. You should see it. 


The Business Week 
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In selecting advertising media, in Cincinnati— SI 
the weight of logical evidence proves The Times- 
Star the leading advertising medium in its field. 
Prestige—superior effectiveness of coverage— 
leadership in local and national advertising line- 
age for twenty-two consecutive years—produc- 

tiveness of definite results, and profits on the . 

investment. - 
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Better Business Bureaus Under 
Attack 


The Charge Is Made That che Bureaus Act as a Detective Without a 


License 


‘6 O Better Business Bureaus 
Better Business?” This is 
the title of the first report of “The 
Committee to Investigate the Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus for the Man- 
hattan Board of Commerce and the 
Bronx Chamber of Commerce.” 
The title propounds only one 
question of the many for which, 
it is announced in the report, an- 
swers are to be sought. 


Here are some others: 


Is it [the Bureau] acting as a de- 
tective without a license? 

Is it a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade? 

What is the price of starting an 
investigation ? 

What is the price of stopping it? 

What is the price of immunity? 


To quote one more question from 
the report, one of several directed 
at the managers of Better Business 
Bureaus, there is the following: 

“Would American business know- 
ingly consent to be subjected to the 
inquisition, prosecution and con- 
demnation of fifty self-appointed 
censors who may follow any im- 
pulse of fancy; avarice, revenge, 
extortion, blackmail, jealousy, ha- 
tred, ambition, or envy, conceived 
by themselves or inspired by 
others; even if they were men of 
means and with large material in- 
terests in the business structure?” 

These extracts are typical of the 
reading matter which runs through 
nine pages of the bulletin devoted 
to the first report of the commit- 
tee. While the activities of the 
committee are directed at the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau movement in 
general, they are aimed at the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of New York 
in particular. 

Inquiry develops the fact that 
the New York Bureau is defendant 
in a suit for $250,000 brought by 
Logan Billingsley, president of the 
Bronx Chamber of Commerce and 
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chairman of the board of the Man- 
hattan Board of Commerce. This 
suit is the outcome of a newspaper 
article that dealt with some inci- 
dents alleged to be part of the ca- 
reer of Billingsley, who claims that 
the article was inspired by the New 
York Bureau. The Bureau denies 
that it inspired the article, and as 
a secondary defense, it states that 
it is ready to prove that the allega- 
tions made in the article are true. 

The manager of the committee to 
investigate the Bureaus is E 
Riegel, who admitted to a 
Printers’ INK representative that 
the genesis of the investigation lies 
in the “effort to tie up Billingsley 
with the organization so as to dis- 
credit the organization by reason 
of facts found against Billingsley.” 

He states that a “lot of people,” 
learning of the fight against the 
Bureau, got in touch with the 
Bronx Chamber and it was decided 
to make the inquiry as broad as 
possible. Mr. Riegel explained that 
the fight will be waged through tne 
medium of publicity, hence the bul- 
letins. These, it is stated, may be 
purchased for $25 per thousand, 
one-half the price representing 
cost; the other half to be treated 
as a contribution to promote the in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Riegel has figured in Better 
Business Bureau controversy in the 
past. He was the author of the 
“Yellow Book,” which treated of 
the Macy-New York Bureau case 
of several years ago. He continues 
to be active in the direction of the 
Consumers’ Guild. A description 
of the Guild was given in Printers’ 
Ink of October 4, 1928, page 34. 

At that time, he explained that 
the Guild was out after a member- 
ship of from 200,000 to 500,000, at 
dues of $1 a year. Purposes of 
the Guild are to “effect immediate 
and full satisfaction in all unsatis- 
factory transactions,” to “restrict 
and regulate advertising in publica- 








tions and radio,” and to “punish 
frauds.” Promotion of the Guild 
continues under Mr. Riegel’s di- 
rection, though he confesses that 
there is difficulty in enrolling mem- 
bers because “by the time every- 
body has picked on the consumer, 
nothing is left.” 

The dominating interest of the 
Bureau movement, in his opinion, 
lies in New York. He holds that 
even the national movement is 
subordinate to the New York Bu- 
reau which, he claims, is controlled 
by the New York Stock Exchange, 
which uses the force of the Bu- 
reau to its own ends. “The Bu- 
reau,” he stated, “is a foil for the 
Stock Exchange, which uses it as 
a secret investigator to serve its 
particular purposes. This view 
finds expression i: the announced 
determination to find out whether 
the Bureau is yiolating the law by 
engaging in detective work without 
a license.” 

What is the attitude of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of New York, 
Inc., toward this propaganda and 
attack? For answer to this ques- 
tion, there follows a letter which 
James C. Auchincloss, president, 
has sent to I. Charles Schwalb, 
chairman of the Committee to In- 
vestigate the Better Business Bu- 
reaus. The letter reads: 


Various communications addressed 
to me or the manager of the Better 
Business Bureau of New York, 
Inc., have been received, signed by 
you or some representative of the 
Manhattan Board of Commerce, and 
are hereby acknowledged. In one 
of these letters, dated September 
12, 1930, you speak of investigation 
of Better Business Bureaus and ask 
co-operation of the Better Business 
Bureau of New York. 

You are no doubt aware that Logan 
Billingsley, a client of yours and a 
dominant member of the board of 
directors of the Manhattan Board 
of Commerce, also president of the 
Bronx Chamber of Commerce, is 
suing the Better Business Bureau of 
New York, Inc., for the sum of 
$250,000, alleging libelous _ state- 
ments concerning him by this Bu- 
reau. 

The Bureau has filed answer to 
this claim which is a matter of 
court*record and which is available 
to you at any time. The Better 
Business Bureau of New York has 
furthermore got additional facts 
concerning this entire matter which 
will be presented at the proper time 
and-in the proper place. 
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Under the above casumaanst, 
we cannot admit the wey < 
your suggested procedure and there- 
fore refuse to comply with your re- 
quest. 


As this issue goes to press, 
Printers’ INK receives another 
communication signed by Mr. Rie- 
gel and addressed “To the Adver- 
tising Fraternity.” He states that 
“the Better Business Bureaus are 
the creatures of the advertis- 
ing fraternity and were intended 
to regulate those within the Bu- 
reaus and not to be an invisible 
government to prosecute and perse- 
cute those outside the system.” 

Further, it is stated that “the ad- 
vertising profession has lost control 
of the Bureaus, other interests now 
dominate the system and the com- 
mon run of advertising men haven't 
guts enough to stand up for their 
rights and wrest the destructive 
powers from the B. B. B. system.’ 


Sitting Around Won’t Help 


American people are the most like- 
minded in the world, which accounts for 
the fact that they are. always undergoing 
either a feast or a famine. This is_an 
opinion expressed by Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins, in a talk which he made before 
the first meeting of the season, this 
week, of the Magazine Club of New 
York. Because of this psychology, he 
explained, Americans always go to ex- 
tremes, the very men who thought that 
prosperity would never end, now being 
the very men who think that the present 
falling off in business will never end. 

Restoration of prosperity, he said, rests 
with those revivalists who are sitting 
around waiting for the revival to get 
under way. “Revival,” said Mr. Calkins, 
“is not an act of God” but is, instead, 
the work of man. 

He told the story of a prospective 
client who -stated that he would adver- 
tise in the fall when business picked up. 
Such shortsightedness on the part of 
business men, Mr. Calkins declared, was 
responsible for the mistaken belief that 
advertising is a thing to be paid for out 
of profits, whereas advertising is a tool 
to be used to protect and and build up profits. 


Cleveland “News” Appoints 
M. G. Sullivan 


M. G. Sullivan has been appointed 
circulation director of the Cleveland 
Evening News and Sunday News. Mr. 
Sullivan, who has been with the New 
York Evening World, tormerly was di- 
visional circulation ‘ mager for the 
Eastern division of e International 
Magazine Company and later was_re- 
ional circulation manager of the New 
‘ork State Hearst newspapers in Syra- 
cuse, Rochester and Albany. With the 
Cleveland News, Mr. Sullivan succeeds 
Arthur McBride, who has resigned. 
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Something Has Happened 
In PITTSBURGH 


With sales harder to get this year, radio 
manufacturers and dealers have been more 
careful to place their advertising appropri- 
ations where they would do the most good. 
In Pittsburgh this has resulted in the Sun- 
Telegraph's getting a bigger percentage of 
their advertising budgets than ever before. 
The Sun-Telegraph, for the first eight months 
of last year, carried but 27.8% of the total 
radio linage appearing in the three Pitts- 
burgh newspapers. This year, for the same 
period, it carried 43%. The other evening 
and Sunday newspaper, which carried the 
lion's share of radio linage last year, has 
dropped from 62.2% to 44.8%. The Post- 
Gazette has had its share increased from 
10% to 12.2%. 


Statistics based on figures by Media 
Records and include Local, National 
and Department Store linage. Press 
‘Metropolitan Section” linage is ex- 
cluded,since this section is distributed 
to only a small portion of the regu- 
lar Press circulation. 


Times Have Changed in Pittsburgh 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Represented Nationally by Paul Block, Inc. 
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BE SURE YOU PICK 
THE RIGHT TUBES 


BOSTON’S 


ADVERTISING RECEPTIO 
—tubes may LOOK alike, but 


Your modern radio set uses different kinds of tubes. And 
cannot get full reception without installing the right tubes in th 
proper place. Outwardly, all tubes look alike—there’s but lit 
difference between a rectifier and an amplifier—until 
improperly locate them in your set. 


Boston, the fourth largest market in the United States, is that w@ . 
a ° eaee . or eight 
Outwardly it is a compact unit of nearly two million people wit first in 
nancial, 


a thirty-minute ride of Boston’s heart—three million in an how iti), 
radius. 
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Yet this three million compactness is distinctly divided into two 
groups—and wealth or class has nothing to do with it. It is a 
cleavage by heredity, tradition, environment and belief. Each 
group, produced by years of evolution, keenly differing in habits, 
personal preferences and thought. Each demanding a particular 


type of newspaper. 


Just as radio users know that it is necessary to have the right 
tubes rightly located in their radio sets for full reception, so 
advertisers eventually realize it is necessary to use the right 
newspapers to obtain full market advertising reception in Boston. 


They know that the newspapers of Boston serve the viewpoints 
of one or the other of the two groups of Bostonians. And that 
no newspaper serves both. 


The Herald-Traveler, which leads all Boston newspapers in total 
advertising lineage, differs from its three contemporaries in 
almost every way. It serves the group which bestows on 
advertisers the major portion of Boston’s purchasing power. The 
other group of Bostonians is reached by any one of the other 
three papers. 


The advertiser's problem is less difficult than unique. He must 
be sure of finding the right newspapers to reach the three million 
®@ market—and the Boston Herald-Traveler is distinctly the news- 
paper to reach the group to which the other three newspapers 
do not appeal! 


For eight years the Herald- Traveler has been Advertising Representatives: 


m first in national advertising, including all 
financial, automobile and publication adver- GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., New York 


tising among Boston daily papers. Chicago and Philadelphia 


HERALD-TRAVELER 
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946 718 Families 
in 550 Towns 


KENTUCKIANA 


are supplied with electricity 
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Breaking into Advertising 


Some Unorthodox Pointers from the Old Fundamentalist 


By Aesop Glim 


Now comes the time of year 
when the leaves fall off the 
trees—and the graduates of last 
June settle down to work. 

In addition, certain graduates of 
preceding Junes have by now de- 
cided that they are in the wrong 
businesses and are looking about 
to determine which business is 
their real metier. 

To many such—of both recent 
and less recent commencements— 
the question before the house is, 
“How can I break into the Adver- 
tising Game?” 

Printers’ InK has printed a 
number of good answers to this 
question. I’d read them all, if I 
were you. The mere fact that 
PRINTERS’ INK has encouraged and 
secured this number of contribu- 
tions from impaqrtant men on this 
subject writes a faint “Welcome” 
on the mat for you. Advertising 
does need new blood, just as badly 
as any other business, trade or in- 
dustry. Advertising men do wear 
out and need to be replaced; some 
of them, of course, do make money 
and retire. “There’s always room 
at the top’—but there’s also room 
at the bottom. You may feel for 
a time that the “Welcome” on the 
mat is indeed faint; you may have 
to dust it off and point to it; you 
may have to do a little polite el- 
bowing to get near enough to 
dust. Nevertheless it’s there. 

The advertising world probably 
needs you—just as much as you 
believe it does. The only trouble 
is, the advertising world doesn’t 
happen to know your name and 
address and, therefore, can hardly 
send for you. 

“How can I break into the Ad- 
vertising Game?” is a question 
asked with great frequency of 


every advertising man. Old Aesop 
Glim has probably been asked as 
often as the average advertising 
man—and, just like the a. a. m., 
he feels that his answers are a 
little different from and a lot better 
than the average. 


So here goes. 
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First, you will have to break in. 
But don’t be too rough and don’t 
break anything. 

Second, don’t call it a “Game.” 
There’s a good question as to what 
advertising is—a business, a pro- 
fession, a trade, or simple prosti- 
tution of the Muses—but most ad- 
vertising men hate to hear it called 
a game. I suspect that the reason 
for this is that the scoring is so 
few and far between. 

The one, most important bit of 
advice I can give you is: When 
someone advises you to go out and 
get selling experience first, don’t 
ask him whether he did so himself. 

Most applicants are asked, 
“Have you any selling experi- 
ence?” And if the answer is nega- 
tive, the advice pours forth in a 
torrent of gracious condescension. 
It’s a great tribute to the Fuller 
Brush Company that so many ap- 
plicants are advised to work for 
it for a year. But I often wonder 
whether the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany is wholly delighted with the 
tribute—in its more practical as- 
pects. 


Another Usual Suggestion 


Next to getting “selling experi- 
ence,” the usual advice is, “Work 
for a newspaper—as a reporter— 
for a year.” And I used to hear 
—especially for girls—“Work in a 
department store for a year.” I 
don’t hear this last advice as often 
as formerly; it seems to have gone 
out of vogue; maybe it just wore 
out from overwork. 

My advice—which I am free to 
give and you are free to reject—is, 
“If you want to get into adver- 
tising, get in; get in as soon as 
possible.” I'll admit that many 
good men and true won't agree 


with me. But my contention is 
threefold. There’s a lot “to” ad- 
vertising—a lot to learn; you 


haven’t time to waste a year in 
“selling experience” or newspaper 
work or department store clerk- 
ing. Second, you could easily fail 














to learn anything in such a year— 
and thereby lose the whole year. 
(I doubt whether salesmen, re- 
porters and department store ex- 
ecutives arrive in so short a space 
of time; I suspect it takes longer.) 
Third, you will learn quite a lot 
about selling and reporting after 
you get into advertising. (Most 
of the advertising men who advise 
you to get such experiences before- 
hand, learned theirs after they got 
in. Many of the rest are merely try- 
ing to terminate the interview with 
you. Some are trying to empha- 
size the fact that they arrived via 
selling or newspaper work.) 

So listen politely when you get 
such advice; don’t ask where your 
adviser learned selling or report- 
ing. But don’t take such advice, 
is my advice. If you are clever 
enough, you can point out that you 
couldn’t possibly hope to duplicate 
his valuable experience, but that, 
since he knows so much, he could 
easily teach you all you need to 
know along such lines. 


Flatter—but Don’t Get Caught 


For therein lies the keynote of 
breaking in—flattery. You will do 
best through flattery, but you 
mustn’t get caught flattering your 
interviewer. Your best bet lies 
in making your interviewer feel 
that your first choice in all the 
world is to work with and for 
him personally ; your second choice, 
to work in his department; your 
third choice, to work in the same 
organization. I won’t moralize on 
the fact that we’re all subject to 
flattery—but I would point out that 
flattery, judiciously used, should 
be part of your working equip- 
ment for the balance of your work- 
ing days. And please notice that 
I said “part”; you'll need flattery 
and several other things. 

Most of the advice I have to 
offer you has to do with being fair 
to yourself. But there is one bit 
of advice which has to do with be- 
ing fair to the firms you approach. 
When a firm does not need an 
apprentice, it does not need an ap- 
prentice. : 

When you are looking for a job 
you can be sure that all firms fall 
into one or two classes—as of that 
date. The first class is that of 
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firms that do not need any ap- 
prentices at the moment. With 
this class don’t try to butt your 
head against a stone wall. Some 
firms are permanently in this class; 
the nature of their business doesn’t 
permit them to employ any but 
trained workers. Almost any firm 
can be in this class at the moment 
—and for a period of one to six 
months to come. 

Therefore, eliminate quickly 
from your application and suppli- 
cation the firms in Class One, and 
concentrate your efforts on the 
firms in Class Two— ~that 
have..room..for . we 
to make yourself the most desir- 
able apprentice. 

No matter how much of a be- 
ginner you may be, you have cer- 
tain assets to a greater or less 
degree. The first of these is your 
intelligence and ability to learn. 
Get together in your mind any 
concrete evidence in your life to 
date of your ability to learn and 
assimilate. 

Y some*_measure of per- 
sonality and looks. Make the most 
of them and if they are worth 
mentioning, mention them. These 
two factors have to do with your 
ability to get on with people—both 
your fellow workers and outsiders 
with whom you would have deal- 
ings on behalf of your firm. 

Third, you have an attitude to- 
ward this particular business and 
this particular job. Get this atti- 
tude clear in your own mind and 
be ready to bring it up as evi- 
dence as to why you should be 
employed. To some extent this 
attitude will partake of your am- 
bitions; to some extent of your 
reason for selecting this business 
and applying for this particular 
job. 
Fourth, you have some knowl- 
edge of people. How much knowl- 
edge is it? How much have you 
traveled? In how many different 
sized towns have you lived? In 
how many States of the Union 
have you visited? What foreign 
countries ? 

Get out the answers to these 
questions and get them up in the 
front of your mind ready for dis- 
cussion as evidence that you have 
some modicum of qualifications 
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McCANN- 
ERICKSON 


INCORPORATED 





The merger, under one name, of two groups 
of long-time friends, who, in standards 
of service and of agency practice, 


have thought as one for many years. 


The New York Office 
On or about October 15 
285 Madison Avenue 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Denver 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver London Paris Frankfort o.M. 
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for advertising. Try to register 
with your interviewer whatever 
comprehension you have of the fact 
that people from California and 
people from Maine differ some- 
what—and have a great deal in 
common; that Cathclics, Protes- 
tants and Jews are each right ac- 
cording to their own lights; that 
Fifth Avenue and Main Street both 
have their places in the sun. 

Lastly, if you-have-any_business 
experience—no matter how humble 
—bring it up as evidence and 
show what it taught you. If you 
have ever peddled magazine sub- 
scriptions or lemonade, edited a 
school or college publication, 
raised subscriptions for a function 
—these constitute business experi- 
ence. If such events have taught 
you something about people, bring 
it up as evidence—don’t magnify 
it and don’t minimize it. 

Get it straight in your own mind 
—and don’t be afraid to remind 
your interviewer—that in the last 
analysis you are offering yourself 
as good material, rather than as a 
finished product. If you sincerely 
believe that you are good material, 
you need only ring enough door- 
bells, secure enough interviews, to 
learn how to convince some pro- 
spective employer that you are good 
material. 

Some bright day—and within 
one to six weeks—you will awaken 
to find you have broken (or fallen 
through) into advertising. 





Changes Name to Link It 
More Closely to Product 


The Montreal Coke & Manufacturin 
Company, Ltd., Montreal, has change 
its name to the LaSalle Coke Company 
in order to link its firm name more 
gee / with the name of its product. 
In addition to its local Montreal adver- 
tising, this company has launched a 
campaign in English and French dailies 
in ethos and Ontario. Ronalds Ad- 
vertising Agency, Ltd., Montreal and 
Toronto, is handling the campaign. 





Coal Account to Jerome B. 
Gray 


Thorne, Neale & Company, Philadel- 
phia, miners and shippers of anthracite 


and bituminous coal, have appointed 
Jerome B. Gray, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct their advertising 
account. 
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Report Denied 





URING the last few weeks, 

there has been current a story 
to the effect that the General 
Motors Corporation had purchased, 
or acquired control of, the adver- 
tising agency of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company. Printers’ INK 
is in position to state that the 
Campbell-Ewald Company has not 
been taken over by General Motors. 
Moreover, it is informed, the cor- 
poration has never owned a share 
of stock in the agency and has not 
now acquired any. 

Whatever changes have been 
made in the administration of the 
advertising are purely in the inter- 
est of more efficiency and economy. 
The Campbell-Ewald Company 
continues, as before, to be an inde- 
pendently owned and _ operated 
agency. 





J. W. Stevenson Heads 
Business Paper Editors 


John W. Stevenson, editor of the 
Upholsterer and Interior Decorator, has 
been elected president and chairman of 
the executive committee of the New York 
Business Paper Editors. He succeeds 
Stanley A. Dennis, of the Gage Pub- 
lishing Company. A. G. Oechler, of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 

ny, was elected vice-chairman and 
Leonard H. Church, of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., was 
made secretary-treasurer. Charles J. 
Heale, of the United Business Publishing 
Corporation, Clifford Strock, of Heating 
and Ventilating, and Mr. Dennis were 
elected members of the board. 





Offers Course in Radio 
Broadcasting 


A course on radio broadcast adver- 
tising is being offered this year by the 
College of the City of New York. The 
course, open to both men and women, 
was inaugurated on September 29 and 
will be continued with lectures every 
Monday night for thirteen weeks. Frank 
A. Arnold, director of development of 
the National Broadcasting ‘ompany, 
Inc., has been engaged to deliver the 
series of lectures. 





Coal Account to Green Agency 

The M. A. Hanna Company, Phila- 
delphia, anthracite coal operator, has 
appointed the Philadelphia office of the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, to direct the advertis- 
ing of its Susquehanna and Lykens 
Valley coal. 
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The newspaper that 
brought progress to 


Six years ago The Cincin- ( | Ni¢ | N NA 
nati Post sold Cincinnati 


on the idea of a new deal 
in government. 


And Cincinnati began to boom. 
New buildings were erected. 
Streets were repaved. Boule- 
vards were mapped out and laid 
down. A new railroad terminal 
is in the building. 


All in all, more than $200,000,- 
000 has been or is being spent in 
the development of downtown 
Cincinnati all because of 
the vision of the progressive- 
minded citizens of the city and 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 





their newspaper, The Cincinnati 
Post. 

The Post did a good editorial 
job then. It is continuing to do 
a good editorial job, with the re- 
sult that The Cincinnati Post has 
been making circulation history. 
It has increased its city and su- 
burban circulation by 43 per cent 
in seven and one-half years! 

To reach the progressive, pros- 
perous 62 per cent of the Cin- 
cinnati market, your message 
should appear in The Cincinnati 
Post. 
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Normal Income 


versus 





















Present Income 


In the typical homes where the Boston 
Transcript goes, the normal income is 
never reduced to the point where buying 
must be curtailed. Their buying goes 
on steadily unaffected by boom times or 


dull times. 


The Transcript buying power is a rich 
field for any advertiser to tap. And 
Transcript readers can be reached inti- 
mately only by their favorite paper—the 


Boston Evening Transcript. 


+ 
BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Fr i Los Angel Seattle 
























Making the Other Fellow Take 
Losses Is a Stupid Policy 


It Is High Time for Leaders in All Industries to Uphold Sound Practices 


By Rudolph Zinsser 


Vice-President, William Zinsser & Co. 


Cr thing among many that the 
recent depression has clearly 
demonstrated is that all businesses 
and industries have the same prob- 
lems and difficulties to overcome. 
Fundamentally, the basic principles 
are identical. Fierce competition, 


are having “profitless prosperity,” 
other industries, let us say the 
automobile and the steel industry, 
even though flourishing at the mo- 
ment, will feel the effects sooner 
or later. Either the sick industries 
must be cured or the well indus- 
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“Doesn't everyone realize 
that it is a case of live and 


“Making the other fellow 
do business at cost or at a 
loss, instead of being ex- 
ceedingly clever is stupid, 
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price wars in the 
book industry, the cigarette indus- 
try or those between department 
stores or any other line of business 
you might mention. A wider un- 
derstanding ‘of this fundamental 
principle would greatly help toward 
finding a solution of the troubles 
and trials common to all industries. 

The manufacturers who always 
come back with, “Well, my busi- 
ness is different,” are laboring un- 
der a delusion. The knowledge and 
realization that all businesses are 
fundamentally alike and that cor- 
rective measures applied to one 
will work equally well with an- 
other, greatly simplifies the prob- 
lem. 

Another point that the recent de- 
pression has emphasized is the 
inter-relation of industries. One 
industry cannot be prosperous for 
long if correlated industries are 


faring badly. 
If the coal, textile and furniture 
industries are in the doldrums or 
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affairs in order. 
Help cannot come from the outside 
—the industry must be able to help 
itself. 

By precept and example, by 
drawing up codes of ethics and 
seeing that they are adhered to, by 
the elimination of unfair and un- 
sound business practices, the lead- 
ers in the industry, with patience 
and hard work, can usually do a 
great deal to put their industry on 
a higher and better plane, as well 
as on a more profitable basis. At- 
tempts of this sort, more or less 
successful, have been made in al- 
most every industry during the last 
five or ten years. 

But here’s a point that has often 
been overlooked and one that should 
be brought to every business man’s 
attention. Too frequently it hap- 
pens that while the leaders in one 
industry are conscientiously bend- 
ing all their efforts to reform and 
rebuild their own industry—through 
the adoption of codes of ethics and 
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the elimination of all the abuses 
which have made their business 
either difficult or impossible—those 
very leaders are trying their best 
to break down, hamper and destroy 
the ethics of the leaders of another 
industry who are working along 
similar lines among themselves. 

While, on the one hand, they are 
working frantically to correct 
abuses in their industry. such as 
the elimination of “special” dis- 
counts or terms, or the granting of 
special and unfair privileges to 
some at the expense of others, they 
are also trying to secure such spe- 
cial privileges for themselves in 
‘their dealings with, and purchases 
from, other industries. 

While the shellac industry, with 
which I am connected, was trying 
to improve the chaotic and unsound 
conditions within itself by the 
adoption of codes of ethics em- 
bodying everything that was sound 
business, many of the buyers of 
our products, instead of realizing 
that a clean-up in our industry 
would benefit them, did everything 
they could to ham-string our ef- 
forts. They tempted members to 
break their code of principles or 
dealt with houses that had failed to 
subscribe to them or did so only 
half-heartedly. 

Those concerns that had the 
courage and decency to adhere ab- 
solutely to their code, instead of 
being encouraged and admired be- 
cause of their stand, actually i: 
fered a loss of business. This, 
contend, should not be and Me 
the leaders of one industry receive 
the support, actual buying support 
and assistance from the largest and 
best concerns in each industry that 
do business with one another, their 
efforts, no matter how praise- 
worthy, are doomed to failure. 

In the same way, if the shellac 
industry, to put the shoe on my 
own foot, wants its own code of 
ethics to be respected and adhered 
to, it has to respect and support, 
not break down or destroy, the 
codes of ethics of the alcohol, dry 
color, can, box and barrel indus- 
tries as well as all the other in- 
dustries from which the shellac in- 
dustry buys in large quantities. 

The intelligent buyer should 
look down upon and turn away 
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from those concerns that help draw 
up and sign codes of ethics and 
then secretly offer to ignore them 
“in this special instance” by doing 
something in direct contradiction 
to the code. . 

Unfortunately, many buyers, and 
I am sorry to add, sometimes the 
largest and best known houses in 
their respective industries, believe 
that they are doing something es- 
pecially clever and in the interests 
of their own house when they de- 
liberately work on those members 
of an industry who are most easily 
tempted by the sight of a large 
prospective order. The large buyer 
always knows his strength and 
often uses it to exact unfair terms 
or to beat down a price to a level 
where it not only shows the seller 
no profit, but actually nets him a 
loss. 


Finding the Weakest Link 


I know of several purchasing 
agents of nationally known houses 
who openly have boasted to me that 
they can always find some one who 
will deviate from his code of ethics 
and that it is only a case of finding 
“the weakest link in the chain.” 
These buyers look upon trade asso- 
ciations, or institutes, or whatever 
they may be called, as organizations 
drawn up and designed to do them 
harm and to make them pay un- 
reasonably high prices. They mis- 
takenly believe that it is to their 
advantage to have buyers compete 
for their business so bitterly and 
foolishly that they can finally wring 
a price out of them either at cost 
or very close to it. 

If the seller fails or makes no 
profit, that they consider no con- 
cern of theirs; and these very buy- 
ers belong to associations or insti- 
tutes of their own that they believe 
in and want supported and the in- 
dividual purchasing agents no 
doubt are members of an associa- 
tion of purchasing agents with a 
code of ethics of its own. 

Also, these “clever” buyers do 
business with small-sized, finan- 
cially and morally weak concerns 
that fail to join progressive organ- 
izations and refuse to adhere to 
codes of ethics in the hope that 
they can use the code as an um- 
brella for them to work under and 
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COMMISSIONER 
OF AGRICULTURE 
SPEAKING 


Here’s what Commissioner Earl Page, De- 
partment of Agriculture, State of Arkansas. 
thinks of Capper’s Farmer: 


**Permit me to compliment you and 
your associates on the very splendid 
agricultural publication you are pub- 
lishing. I regard Capper’s Farmer as 
one of the most outstanding agricul- 
tural publications in the United States. 
I find it to be of such type and charac- 
ter as to make it of interest to any 
section of the United States, from the 
extreme north to the extreme south. 
The character of your publication jus- 
tifies the very wide circulation it has 
obtained. -It is read with interest.” 





apper's farmer 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 
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to get business by doing some of 
the things that the code frowns 
upon. And so the leaders of one 
industry buy from and do business 
with the gyps and unethical houses 
in other industries in an attempt to 
break down and nullify the ethics 
of the leaders in those different in- 
dustries. 

Isn’t it too ridiculous? It would 
be amusing if it did not have such 
serious consequences not only to the 
individual industries but to all in- 
dustries combined or what we call 
“general business.” 

To have prosperity we must have 
profits. Haven't we had enough of 
“profitless prosperity” or depres- 
sion? Doesn’t everyone realize that 
it is a case of live and let live? 

Making the other fellow do busi- 
ness at cost or at a loss, instead of 
being exceedingly clever is stupid, 
short-sighted and unintelligent. It 
finally acts as a boomerang. Unless 
the leaders and the best elements in 
each industry work with and sup- 
port the leaders and best elements 
in all those industries they do busi- 
ness with, how can business raise 
its standards and better its meth- 
ods and eliminate everything that 
is crooked and unsound ? 

Unless the citizens in neighbor- 
ing communities assist each other 
in curbing and driving out the 
vicious and criminal elements in 
their midst there is little chance of 
their community showing any im- 
provement. Picture the good citi- 
zens of one city doing business 
with and supporting the dishonest 
and unethical citizens of a nearby 
city. Ridiculous as that sounds, it 
is exactly what some concerns in 
one industry are doing with others 
from which they buy. 

Industries should act toward one 
another as individuals would act 
and they should do to others as 
they want done to them. The buyer 
of certain commodities is always 
also the seller of some others. If 
he expects buyers who buy from 
him to treat him fairly, he must, in 
turn, be fair in his dealings when 
he buys. 

In the long run, a transaction 
that is entirely to the benefit of one 
party and to the detriment of the 
other, is unsound and harmful. A 
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business transaction must be to the 
advantage and profit of both 
parties. The “consumer” who gets 
something at the expense or de- 
struction of someone else may 
think he has bought a wonderful 
bargain, but sooner or later it 
proves to be a “gold brick.” Sell- 
ing today, just as always, means an 
exchange for mutual profit—that is, 
if you are selling something that 
you expect to sell again and again 
to the same party on a quality and 
merit basis. 

The buyer need never fear trade 
associations, institutes or organiza- 
tions of any kind so long as the 
members of those organizations 
represent the majority of the lead- 
ers and houses of high standing in 
that particular industry. Any com- 
bination of businesses of long 
standing and high repute will have 
intelligence enough to do only those 
things that are good business and 
fundamentally sound, as they know 
that the success of their organiza- 
tion, just like the success of their 
own business, rests on that basis. 





Automotive Account to Seaver- 


Brinkman 

Parkin, Inc., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of spark plugs and other automotive 
equipment, has appointed the Seaver- 
Brinkman Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Business-pa er, direct-mail and 
radio advertising will b will be used. 


New Business at at Springfield, 
Mass. 


Charles H. DeForest has started the 
DeForest Advertising Company at 
Springfield, Mass., as a pm am WPMing 
advertising and promotion counsel. He 
has also organized the Triangle Sales 
Company, as a subsidiary. 


L. C. Smith with Zimmer- 
Keller Agency 


L. Clyde Smith, formerly with Grace 
& Holliday, Detroit es agency. 
and, at one time, with the General 
Motors Corporation, has joined Zimmer- 
Keller, Inc., advertising agericy, also of 
Detroit, as an account executive. 


J. P. Mulkern Joins Tulsa 
Agency 

J. P. Mulkern, formerly circulation 
manager of the Oil and Gas Journai 
Tulsa, Okla., has joined the Mills-Wolf 
Corporation, advertising agency of that 
ony, as a member of the merchandising 
staff. 
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“Western America” 
covers a lot of 
territory— 


yet we mean just that 
when we say that The 


ANCELES 


EVENING HERALD 


is the Largest Daily 
Newspaper in Western 
America 
both in 
Circulation and in 
Volume of Advertising 


Representatives 


HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER 
342 Madison Ave. 326 Madison 
New York Chicago 

RAY MILLER A. J. NORRIS HILL 
General Motors Bldg. Hearst Bidg. 


Detroit San Francisco 
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The Story of 
How to Get Business 
in NEBRASKA 


is told in the study of retail sales and trading areas under the 
direction of The Nebraska Farmer. 


The map of Nebraska is sprinkled with small towns. Only 
two of its towns exceed 20,000 population. 947 towns have 
populations of 1,000 or less; 64 between 1,000 and 2,000; 25 
between 2,000 and 5,000; and 12 between 5,000 and 20,000. 
That situation is typical of a purely agricultural state. 

In Nebraska, towns have but one reason for existence—agri- 
culture. The larger cities are combined retail, manufacturing 
and jobbing centers. All other points are retail centers where 
farmers trade. 


To sell in Nebraska, these things must be understood. The 
market is unique. The wealth is here. Retail volume per capita 
is high. But the manner of reaching this market with advertising 
can not be taken by rule of thumb from east, south or west. 

In Nebraska, a town of 840 people is expected to do a retail 
business of a million dollars annually. Of this, $800,000 repre- 
sents the purchases of farmers. 

These figures are not the product of opinion or haphazard 
guesswork. They are new, up-to-the-minute statistics taken from 
the survey being conducted in this state by The Nebraska Farmer. 


Your copy of this survey upon request to — 


FOR THE FIRST TIME... .. g 
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‘INow is The Time to 
Intensify Your Sales Efforts in Nebraska 


Farsighted business leaders and sales managers are focusing their 
attention on Nebraska—dependable in diversified agriculture, 
growing in resources, increasing in farm population and wealth, 


and 
Outstanding in Crops in 1930 


The estimates are: Corn, 226,258,000 bushels, which is 
33,000,000 bushels more than the August forecast, and 
3,000,000 more than the 5-year average. Wheat, 75,000,000 
bushels of the finest quality; 19,000,000 bushels ahead of last year 
and 21,000,000 bushels ahead of the 5-year average. Oats, 
80,960,000 bushels, which is 8,660,000 bushels over the 5-year 
average. Barley, 20,822,000 bushels—more than double the 
S-year average. Rye, 4,995,000, or 1,711,000 bushels over the 
S-year average. Total grain crops are 40,000,000 bushels over 
the §-year average. Potatoes and sugar beets production high and 
of outstanding quality. Livestock, poultry and dairy production 
normal—over $300,000,000.00. All hay above normal and 
grazing excellent. 

Up to September 12th, the average 1930 Nebraska rainfall 
recorded by 21 official statewide government stations was 21.1 
inches compared to an average of 20.37 inches for the same 
stations over the same period in 1929. 

The Nebraska Farmer, reaching 600,000 farm folks in the 
homes of its subscribers, should be included in every important 
schedule in this territory. 


Consult our representatives, Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Bldg., 
Chicago, or Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York, or 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska's Farm and Home Paper 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Also 


Publishers of the Nebraska Merchant and Trade Review 


Nebraska's Trade Paper 
Nebraska Member 














Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
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When Text Must Be Split Up into 
Parts 






Ihe Modern Trend in the Direction of Eccentric Composition Gives 
the Layout Expert a Problem in How to Apportion His 
Reading Matter to the Space 


By W. Livingston Larned 


INCE the last bars have been 

let down in the matter of ad- 
vertising layout, with a _ very 
marked tendency to go in for un- 
usual and “spotty” arrangements 
of illustration and text, the visual- 
izer is faced with an ad- 
mitted problem. How is 
he to “split up” his text, 
and at the same time re- 
tain cohesion and an or- 
derly, easy-to-read flow? 

While placing one or a 
half dozen pictures in any 
given space, that they may 
make an unusual ensemble, 
he finds that the remain- 
ing white paper for text is 
seldom in one mortise. 
There are “holes” every- 
where which must be filled 
and it is by no means al- 
ways true that the writer 
of the copy has conceived 
his story with this broken- 
up scheme in mind. 

There is perhaps nothing 
more difficult in building 
an advertisement than to 
take a piece of copy which 
has not been written around 
a specific layout and break 
it up into several parts, 
preserving continuity all 
the while. Only an expert 
can accomplish this satis- 
factorily. 

Yet the importance of 
accomplishing the task 
wisely and well cannot be 
over-estimated. It aggravates a 
reader to “hop about” too much 
when he is reading the message. 
It is a species of unnecessary inter- 
ruption in his eyes. And above all 


else, advertising copy should, as I 
have said, “flow” in an unbroken 
manner, whenever possible. 

There was a time when the form 
taken by the average advertise- 
ment was simplicity itself—a pic- 
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The Effect of Broken Up Typography Can Often 
Be Secured by Running the Main Illustration 
Down the Center of an Advertisement 
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ture, generally at the top of the 
space, and text below, followed by 
the signature. No problems of lay- 
out were involved. The typog- 
rapher had few worries. 

Today all this has changed. In 


Tie cottons are coming .. 


he washing 9 bamed Ne dort can me 
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a desire to create strikingly un- 
usual compositions, one or more 
illustrations are distributed through- 
out the advertisement—and they 
may occupy very clumsy places 
from the visualizer’s point of view 
when he comes to arrange for his 
text. But then the problem is his 
own. All he asks is that copy be 
written around the pattern sketch. 
That is why it has come to be 





the custom to make a layout first 
and to have the text written 
around and about it. The copy 
man has never favored this. He 
objects to it strenuously because 
he claims he is unduly influenced. 
He thinks more 
about the space his 
copy is to occupy, 
and the length of 
paragraphs, than to 
the real selling 
message. And there 
is much, of course, 
in what he says. ee eee 

But until layout — -ngy, ic banistes ide sen 
ideas go back to ‘= — 
normal, the artist —as'mer brow snd sie 
must have some — som wrnce of she shin 
say in the matter wn-«» 
and the collabora-  Smem0ledkan 
tion between him 
and the writer of 
the text must be 
definitely sympa- 
thetic. 

It is not asking 
too much of the 
copy writer so to 
compose his mes- 
sage that it can be 
split up into from 
two to four parts. 
Nor need this fact 
make reading diffi- 
cult beyond a cer- 
tain point. 

There are 
“breathing stations” 
in text where a 
jump to another 
place in the layout 
comes quite nat- 
urally. The eye 
stops to study a re- 
lated picture and 
continues the story from another 
angle. 

It is unquestionably true in the 
meanwhile that pictures and mor- 
tises for text should not be ar- 
ranged hit-or-miss as best pleases 
the seeker after extreme novelty 
in layout. 

There is, in other words, a defi- 
nite limit as to the splitting up of 
text, where that text forms a more 
or less complete and unified mes- 
sage. 

Sometimes the reader is appre- 
ciably peeved by his hop-skip-and- 
jump progress over a magazine 
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Nothing else _ 
stops sunburn pain 
so quickly! 


because Unguentine goes as deep as the burn 







In Laying Out Displays Such 
as This Artists Must Consider 
Continuity of Type The artist has 












page or a newspaper layout. Each 
time he attempts to get into the 
spirit of the text, he is interrupted 
by an illustration or a decoration 
or a package or a_ trade-mark. 
They are stumbling blocks along 
the orderly path of 
vision. 
the other 
hand, it is practical 
enough so to bridge 
over these “jumps” 
that no sense of 
important interrup- 
tion is experienced. 
Here is where the 
experienced visual- 
izer comes in, and 
there are no rules 
to govern it. Each 
layout is a problem 
in itself and must 
be solved, indepen- 
dent of all that has 
gone before. An 
artist should “feel” 
these things intui- 
tively. 

Advertisers must 
inevitably take one 
thing into consider- 
ation: If unusual, 
dramatic and dis- 
tinctive composi- 
tions are desired, 
something of text 
continuity must be 
sacrificed, in pro- 


portion. You can’t 
have a large block 

Of cenapenteetan . - 
a uninterrupted 


type, and skilfully 
spotted illustrations 
as well. 


but two things 
which are his working ingredients— 
the reading matter and the illustra- 
tive features. He makes a mosaic 
of them to fit his mood and the 
special objective in hand. If you 
say to him: “Do anything you 
please, so long as the text is kept 
intact,” you then and there “cramp 
his style.” And the chances are 
that the layout will be common- 
place or at least fall back into the 
traditional forms of the past. 
But this same artist is likely to 
keep an eye on continuity of type. 
He is just as anxious as anyone 
else to keep the message legible 
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THE BANKER IS IN YOUR PICTURE! 





A. this advertisement > 
pears, the American Bank- 
ers Association Conven- 
tion in Cleveland has 
brought together thou- 
sands of Bankers to discuss 
in serious sessions the 
trend of business and 
finance. 


Honored by the presence 
of tke President of the 
United States, this year’s 
Convention is one of the 
most important Conven- 
tions the Association has 
ever held. 


A copy of the October 
issue containing facts from 
this most important busi- 
ness Convention of the 
year is available upon re- 
quest. 


* * * 


The president of a Minne- 
sota bank writes us: “I am 
interested in seeing the 
American Bankers Associ- 
ationJournalcontinue what 
it now is, the leading finan- 
cial magazine of the coun- 
try. There is not another 
paper in the human service 
of this country that com- 
pares with it.”” 


* * *# 


Let one of the men listed 
below tell you the Journal's 
story. It may give you some 
entirely new thoughts with 
regard to your 1931 pro- 
gram. 


Alden B. Baxter, Adv. Mgr. 
J. Howard Snow 
New York, N. Y. 


Charles H. Ravell, 
332 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cupit & Birch, 
Kohl Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


846 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








Facts 
nd 


Food for Thought 


The American Bankers Association Journal 
reaches not only every member bank of the 
American Bankers Association but in addi- 
tion it goes to over 16,000 senior bank offi- 
cers and bank directors—and this individual 
circulation is increasing steadily. 


Today the Banker is in every business picture. 
His attitude definitely affects the progress 
your own organization will make during 
1931. 


At his desk in the bank — around the lunch- 
eon table —in discussions at his club or on 
the golf course, his opinions and decisions 
carry weight and authority. 


You may talk to Bankers, with definite assur- 
ance that your message will be read, through 
the advertising pages of this, the Bankers 
own publication. 

eo 2 6 


The American Bankers Association Journal 
offers a net paid circulation of over 37,000 
and reaches a read:r audience of approx- 
imately 100,000 of the most important men 
in business life today. 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
JOURNAL 


n1I0 BE. 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Eprrep sy James E. Crank 











or at least easily assimilated. He 
knows that when the eye jumps 
about too much, the advertisement 
is weakened. 

He may be trusted to study his 
copy and to break it where no 
great harm is 
done. However, 
we get back to 
my original con- 
tention that if 
striking compo- 
sitions ‘are de- 
sired, the layout 
should come 
first, the artist 
being told ap- 
proximately how 
much reading 
matter will be 
demanded. 

An effect of a 
broken up ty- 
pography can 
often be secured 
by running the 
main illustration 
down the center 
of an advertise- 
ment and plac- 
ing the type on 
both sides. It 
will flow nat- 
urally enough 
in this manner. 

This plan has “oye 
been used SuUc- — Weise for“The Eagine 
cessfully by Beauty Book,” and « 


eis Sache 


sure your hairdresser 
wses genuine Eugine 
Sachets. Te pays to pay 


MANY AAVETIS- Engine, Lad, 521 Fuh 
ers. The Kirk-  Sywssrutenul 
man’s Soap = Bie tq bi” Spee 
Chips advertise- 
ment, repro- 
duced on page 89, 


shows how well 
the plan works. 

It is equally practical to start 
copy in top position, follow it with 
various illustrations, and continue 
the reading matter below, provided 
a paragraph comes to a full period 
stop. 

The possibilities, as a matter of 
fact, are almost without number. 
To break text into more than three 
parts is unwise. Hodge-podge ty- 
pography repulses the eye, that’s 
certain. People will not bother, 


as I have suggested, to wade 
through its tantalizing intricacies. 
Practically every 


advertising 
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Picture Interludes Are Almost Always 
Welcome in an Advertisement 








message can be composed in chap- 
ter form, each complete in itself, 
and for such “bits” to be accom- 
panied by illustrations bearing 
upon them exclusively is no more 
than common sense. 

Some artists 
say that inter- 
rupting pictures 
rest the eye and 
the mind, rather 
than make read- 
ing difficult. 
They contend 
that a too-long 
section of typog- 
raphy is not 
good. The most 
artistic type be- 
comes monoto- 
nous, regardless 
of how it is 
spaced. The pic- 
ture interlude is 
welcomed. It is 
a temporary 
oasis. Not bad 
reasoning, this, 
although it can 
be overdone, as 
you no doubt 
have often 
noted. 

It is always 
well for broken 
text to run 
downward. The 
eye should seek 
any continuation 
of a connected 
story naturally, 
as paragraph 
follows para- 
graph. Some- 
times there are 
so many “spots” 
that the reader is uncertain as to 
where to pick up again the thread 
of the message. 

_And if text is all related in one 
piece of reading continuity, the 
face and size of type should re- 
main the same. 

The form taken by separate, in- 
truding or interrupting illustra- 
tions should be kept simple. The 
more irregular the vignette of the 
picture, the more broken up the 
typography seems, always. Thus, 
in the more successful and ar- 
tistic compositions of this school, 


To You— 
from Paris and 
London 
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FOOD BUYERS 


Thousands of women will attend the TripuNE 
annual Electric Cooking School, to be held in 
Oakland Municipal Auditorium, November 
10, 11, 12, 13, and 14. 

This cooking school is held in conjunction 
with the annual Pacific Slope Dairy Show, 
and is recognized as the outstanding event of 
its kind in Northern California. 

Here is an opportunity to reach the buyers of 
the Oakland Market at a time when their in- 
terest is centered on food and its preparation. 
Further information concerning this event 
may be secured from the Promotion Depart- 
ment 





OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


(Member A.B.C.; the 100,000 Group of American Cities) 
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WHAT READERS THINK OF A 
NEWSPAPER IS A GOOD INDICATION 
OF ITS VALUE 


Of primary importance is the opinion of a newspaper 
held by its readers. 
















Mr. Average Citizen of Argentina gives you his 
opinion of La Prensa every time he does a little adver- 
tising of his own . . . in the classified columns. 























La Prensa carries three times as many classified adver- 
tisements as any other Buenos Aires newspaper. 


Mr. Average Citizen may not realize that La Prensa 
has an average circulation of over 286,000 . . . almost 
twice the circulation of any other Buenos Aires morn- 
ing newspaper. But he does observe that his neighbors 
and business associates —the men who would be in- 
terested in his second-hand motor car or his real estate 
—always read La Prensa.* 


La Prensa is the natural choice of those who know it 
best. 


There are many facts to prove that La Prensa is 
“South America’s Greatest Newspaper,’ but perhaps 
nothing is more convincing than the fact that when 
the man who lives in Argentina needs to spend some 
of his own money on advertising he chooses La Prensa 
... three times to one! 


* By actual count among all readers of the two leading morning 
newspapers in Buenos Aires, 3 out of 5 read La. Prensa 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 

“South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 
JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC.., International Publishers’ Representatives 
250 Park Avenue. New York 
PARIS - - - BERLIN - - 


LONDON - - - - BUENOS AIRES 
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ictures, whether in line or half- 
me, are very generally squared- 
ff for absolute simplicity. 

In a two-column space it is en- 
irely permissible to start off with 
. column of type, then interrupt 
vith an illustration which occu- 
pies the remainder of the depth, 
ontinue with another illustration, 
op position, opposite the type, and 
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What Groucho Says 
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end with more type below. 

When reading matter becomes 
too jumpy, you will readably be 
aware of it. Your eyes will tell 
you in no uncertain terms. It 
simply means that the illustrations 
have been permitted to become too 
scattered and that these blocks of 
text are too far removed, one 
from the other. 





His Agency Refuses to Practice What It Preaches 


UST came out of the prayer meet- 
ing. What doI mean by prayer 
meeting? Boss got all us brainy 
ginks—don’t laugh, I say Boss col- 
lected the brains of the shop. Had 
1 big idea to spill. Business doesn’t 
pick up, and now it’s time for our 
house to come out with the wisest 
spiel about business conditions ever 
was shot forth. We were all in- 
vited to shoot the big idea forthwith. 
We put our finger on the pulse, 
everybody waiting to get business 
pulse read by us. Great glory for 
us, see? 

King said: “Hoover couldn't pull 
it off, how can you expect us to, 
unless you get Gent. Treas. to 
pray for rain?” King got disliked, 
and then groveled in misery. 

Denton said: “It can’t be done.” 
Which is what Denton always says 
first and then generally does it. 
This time he stood pat on his 
trade-mark remark. 

Gates said: “The trouble is with 
the consumer; the consumer isn’t 
buying.” Then he smugged up as 
if he’d dropped a pearl of wisdom. 

Nobody else had any ideas off 
hand. Gent. Treas. said: “Why 
don’t we turn this over to the re- 
search department; they’re eating 
their heads off and doing nothing ?” 

So far we looked like a fine 
bunch of panic eradicators. 

Then I got a glad hand. Boss 
said: “Mr. Groucho, we're depend- 
ing on you for an idea. You have 
brought in business even in hard 
times. Tell us how you did it.” 

“It dropped on me and I couldn't 
duck it,” quoth I. That gem of 
words flopped, so I went on: 
“What do you tell a feller who 
has poor business? You tell him 


to advertise don’t you? That's 
what I tell us to do, advertise.” 

“Spend money when we aren't 
making any?” said Gent. Treas. 
“Guess again, young feller, you'll 
do that only over my dead body.” 

“O. K.,” said King. “Get dead 
so we can climb over your body. 
Groucho’s got the idea. Let’s ad- 
vertise and get Denton to write 
the stuff. Make it real truth about 
business. Brass tacks about how 
to sell when selling is hard. Spend 
more money than we ever thought 
of spending in good times. I'll 
guarantee it’s a good investment.’ 

“O. K..” says Gates. “O. K.,” 
says I. “O. K.,” say all the juniors. 

Gent. Treas. looked like he'd 
ease the situation. then and there 
by providing the dead body. 

Boss said: “There is something 
in what you young men say; I'll 
take the matter under advisement.” 

When Boss says, “There’s some- 
thing in what you say,” he means, 
“I’m not for it,” and that’s that. 

No, by gosh, we're not gonna 
do anything about anything. We 
won't be the tuneful harbingers of 
better selling and better buying. 
We won't stick out of the crowd 
by spending some of our accumu- 
lated dough to prove that our ma- 
chinery works. We'll just stick 
along with the bunch, scrapping 
for the crumbs and waiting till 
somebody else chirps out, “Wake 
up and hear the birdies sing!” 

Boss has taken the matter of 
acting alive “under advisement.” 


Seemed Boss wanted a cheap and 
magic slogan, not an expensive ad- 
vertising campaign. There are a 
few clients just like that, too. 
GroucHo. 








Steer Clear of Arguments with 
Buyers 


One Way 


By A. 


to Avoid Them Is to Use a Little Humor 


H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


HE stage was set for one of 

those unpleasant squabbles 
which sometimes break up fine and 
profitable business relations. The 
purchasing agent felt he had cause 
for complaint. The sales manager 
of the vending company felt he 
had to stand up for his company’s 
rights. 

While the situation was becom- 
ing more and more tense, the pur- 
chasing agent made use of what 
ball players call “a change of pace” 
and wrote to the sales manager as 
follows: 


Dear Mister Amos Bird: 

This heah King Fish what talk- 
ing. I got your letter March seventh 
regarding about your claim C-8-B 
3244 regarding about one dollar 
sixty cents worth rejected stamp- 
ings. 

This is too small feed for a big 
business like yours to take up our 
time with. We have already si 
ten times that much trying to pa 
up. You ter now call this off 
but next time you all is hard up 
something to talk about on the radio 
talk about the propolition of making 
a twenty-five Hollar investment to 
save five dollars. The radio audi- 
ence would like a change in your 
program anyhow. 

As long as enough you guys alive 
the Home Bank is always going 
have plenty investors. 

Yours truly, 
King Fish Phipps. 


This letter did what it set out 
to do: namely, it brought a smile 
into the argument and produced 
the following reply: 


Mr. King Fish Phipps: 

Hello! Hello! Is this yeah King 
Fish? This yere is Amos. done 
got you letter and read you propoli- 
tion. I agrees with you. O’ course, 
Andy he th’ big business man o’ our 
company, an’ he like to do things 
in a big way—you know. Well, 
I’se goin’ to talk to him about what 
you say an’ I suspects he’ll agree 
with both o’ us. Alright. Give my 
regards to the fellers. Goodbye. 

Amos Bird. 


And with a laugh on both sides, 
the matter was closed and no harm 
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done. A bit of humor cut short 
what had threatened to be a seri- 
ous argument. 

In one of the smaller cities of 
Pennsylvania there was a whole- 
sale grocer a few years ago. He 
was physically a large business 
man. Well over six feet tall, 
weighing over 225 pounds, he had 
all of the physical characteristics 
of an easy going individual. But 
in this case he did not run true to 
type. He was vitriolic and dy- 
namic. 

The credit man for a food pro- 
ducer had written him suggesting 
more prompt settlements. The job- 
ber took exception to the letter and 
on the strength of the message took 
the stand that just for that he'd 
pay when he got good and ready— 
not one day sooner. 

The credit mai made a personal 
matter of it and undertook to hold 
up future shipments to that jobber. 
And a young business war was on. 
It had started over simple mis- 
understandings, but it had now at- 
tained sizable proportions. The 
salesman in the territory saw that 
he was losing the business of one 
of his best customers. Further 
talk and argument was plainly use- 
less. 

So the salesman resorted to 
amusing strategy. In the firm’s 
credit department was a diminu- 
tive young male stenographer with 
a clownish but sad and tragic 
countenance. This youngster stood 
possibly five feet two inches and 
weighed about 115 pounds. In 
short, he was about half the whole- 
sale grocer. It so happened that 
he was the stenographer who had 
typed the letter which started the 
fuss. And the salesman made the 
best possible use of the situation. 

He took the young man to lunch 
and said to him: “Now the only 
way I can get this account going 
again is to collect the money but 
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SEATTLE 


is not Waiting for GOOD TIMES 
... She is Making them! 


EATTLE has always believed in proving her faith by her 
works. Nineteen hundred and thirty will go down in her his- 


tory as a year of substantial accomplishment . . . a year of great 
works ...a@ year of better than ordinary prosperity ...a year 
that does credit to the traditional Seattle Spirit. 


In public works, alone, 1930 will see 
Seattle complete a building program 
totaling twenty-three millions of 
dollars. 


Great new bridges are being built at 
a cost exceeding $5,000,000 to care 
ioe a ever-growing suburban 
traffic. 


A great county hospital, costing 
$2,000,000, is changing the contour 
of Seattle's sky-line. 


Seattle's public school improvements 
during 1930 will account for 
$1,500,000 


More than a million dollars is being 


—_ on airport improvements, at 


nd Point and Boeing Field. 


Federal appropriations totaling 
$1,758,000 are being spent to pro- 
vide an added office bui ding and an 
immigration station, while an ad- 
ditional $1,750,000 is authorized 
for a government Marine Hospital. 


Seattle's citizens are spending more 
than $4,000,000 on Diablo Dam 
project, nearly completed, which is 
to be an abundant future source of 
cheap power for Seattle's industries. 


More than $2,500,000 is being in- 
vested this year in improvements and 
extensions to Seattle's water system. 


As in public works, so in private enterprise . . . Seattle has not 


been marking time in 1930. . 


. for this year will witness the 


completion of many major projects . . . great new hotels and 


apartment buildings . . . 


new warehouses and factories. . . a 


great new department store structure ...a new athletic club 
skyscraper . . . new office and store buildings . . . countless new 
homes... while trade has made substantial progress. Seattle 
... by her works... has secured sound prosperity in 1930, 
and is assuring its continuance in the years to come. 


in total annual linage carried. Largest circulation in Seattle trading ares, and most 
resultful; 101,000 pius Daily; 139,000 pius Sunday. 


[ THE SEATTLE TIMES has led its field for more than 20 years, without interruption, ] 


THE SEATTLE DAILY TIMES 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., National Representatives 


New York Chicago 


Detroit 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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without hurting his feelings or 
leaving him feeling unfriendly. 
And the only way I can figure it, 
is for you to be the ‘goat,’ come 
along with me, agree with every- 
thing I say, then ask for one more 
chance and let’s leave it to his 
good nature if any.” 

So the salesman and the dimin- 
utive stenographer made the drive 
from Pittsburgh to the home town 
of the jobber and the salesman 
took the stenographer by the arm 
and brought him into the awful 
presence of the giant. 

“Mr. Jones,” he said, “Al here 
is the man who wrote that letter 
to you which did all the harm. 
He didn’t mean to start anything. 
But now it’s too late. Of course, 
we don’t blame you for getting 
your feelings hurt, but it’s put Al 
into a mean place, too. Your 
standing out and refusing to pay 
and all that, is making it tough 
for Al. Now I know that you are 
too big a man to hold a grudge 
against another man. (At which 
remark the “sng glanced down- 
ward at the tiny Al.) 


“Now you're going to pay the 


bill sooner or later, because, of 
course, you admit you owe it. 
Now don’t you think you've pun- 
ished Al plenty for writing that 
letter, and wouldn’t you be willing 
to call it a day?” 

The upshot was that the shy and 
insignificant Al, with his tragic, 
ciownish expression brought a gen- 
uine laugh to the face of the huge 
jobber. He saw the humor of the 
situation. He paid the bill and 
the matter was forgotten. 

A few years ago I knew a cigar 
“salesman on the Pacific Coast 
named Webb Campbell. One day 
he gave to a group of younger 
salesmen the best talk I ever heard 
on the proper use of the anecdote 
or funny story in salesmanship. 

“A lot of salesmen,” he explained, 
“figure that any sort of story, 
preferably a rough one, can be 
thrown in any old place in a sales 
talk. Or, maybe they don’t stop 
to figure at all, and just tell a 
story because it happens that they 
heard it and they think that maybe 
the buyer hasn’t heard it. So it 
is told for its own sake. And 
nine times out of ten it doesn’t 
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thing—unless, as 
it does more harm 


accomplish a 
often happens, 
than good.” 
“On the other hand, the appro- 
priate anecdote, used at just the 
right time, has on many occasions 
taken the situation out of an un- 
wholesome tenseness, brought a 
smile to puzzled faces and turned 
the situation into easier channels.” 
Of course, the right anecdote at 
the right time is not always easy 
to produce. Webb Campbell, in 
the old days of far Western sell- 
ing, was not always as circum- 
spect as might be desired in the 
choice of stories. While his the- 
ory was no doubt sound, his array 
of anecdotes left much to be de- 
sired. In present-day selling, it 
is safer to have anecdotes which 
have been properly sterilized. 


A Useful Anecdote 


One of the most useful anec- 
dotes I have heard in many a day 
is more than apropos when the sales- 
man has called various times and 
the buyer is trying, without suc- 
cess, to make up his mind. The 
salesman, if he is tactful, can say: 

“You know, of course, that I’m 
working for a living and I’ve got 
to keep coming and wait for this, 
but honestly, sometimes I wish I 
could be as independent and indif- 
ferent as the chap who came out 
of a home in Brooklyn about mid- 
night recently. He had helped in 
various ways to break the eight- 
eenth amendment and he was some- 
what mellow, though grave and 
evidently very logical. 

“He was considering taking the 
subway to his home. He walked 
a block or so and in front of him 
loomed a large hole in the street. 

“He iooked down, and deep in the 
earth he saw a light and several 
men working around it. 

“He leaned over the edge and 
called down: ‘Hey, what you fel- 
lows doing down there?’ 

“Digging the subway,’ 
ply came up. 

“‘How long before 
through,’” he asked. 

“Qh, about nine years!’” 

“Huh, can’t wait that 
Guess I'll walk!’” 

Three times in succession this 
anecdote has stood me in good 


” the re- 


you'll be 


long. 
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Where do you 


sell Housewares? 











A.B.C. 
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Through Department Stores? 


HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW covers 
85 per cent of all department stores carry- 
ing housewares in 253 principal cities of 
the United States. 


Through Hardware Jobbers? 


HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW reaches 
82 per cent of the hardware jobbers who 
distribute housewares. 


Furthermore ... 


with the increase of more than 55 per 
cent in circulation within the year, as a 
result of the constant addition of new 
subscribers and the merger of HOUSE 
FURNISHING REVIEW and HOUSE 
FURNISHING JOURNAL, manufacturers 
are assured of a still greater national 
circulation, at no increase in advertising 
rates. 


HOUW/E FURNIJHING 
REVIEW 


WITH WHICH I/ INCORPORATED 


HOU/E FURNIZHING JOURNAL 


AND HOME EQUIPMENT 
A Simmons - Boardman Publication 


30 Church St., New York 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 


215 Market Street, San Francisco 
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OREGON 
CITY 


The pay roll city 
with no “Lay-Offs” 








Paper and woolen mills with 2,450 employees 
plus many smaller factories make Oregon City 
the industrial center of Oregon. The $4,000,000 
payroll looms large with another $7,500,000 in- 
come from agriculture. 


County seat of 46,094 people (22% more than 
1920), Oregon City’s nine paved highways bring 
buyers from all directions ... witness the $642,000 
business done last year by 18 independent and 
four chain groceries. 


Wealth stays in Oregon City, where $4,000,000 
(the total industrial payroll) makes this the sev- 
enth city in Oregon in bank deposits. The 3,836 
farms (84% operated by owners) produce live- 
stock, cereals, grain, seeds, dairy products, vege- 
tables, hay and forage. No dependence here on 
one source of income! 


A. B. C. member and only daily in the county, 
the Morning Enterprise is nationally known for 
its publisher, Mr. E. E. Brodie, former U. S. Min- 
ister to Siam and now U. S. Minister to Finland. 
For more factual space buyers: The Enterprise 
March 31 circulation was 3,266 (3,480 average 
for August) with 81% coverage in the city. 
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stead and brought a smile to the 
huyer, with a new chance to open 
the subject a little further. 

“Keep arguments out of the sell- 
ing talk,” is one of the best pieces 
if advice many sales managers 
rive to the youngsters they start 
ut. 


But if an argument does de- - 


velop, and now and then they do, 
in the most carefully handled of 
sales talks, the way to break out 
of the argument easily and grace- 
fully is a highly essential part of 
the salesman’s technique. 

Rube Wardell often said to me: 
“Sure, you can easily prove to the 
buyer and to anybody that’s around 
him that he doesn’t know what 
he’s talking about. But what does 
that get you? There’s no nour- 
ishment in showing the buyer up. 
He isn’t going to thank you for 
it. More often than not, he'll re- 
member the incident and sooner or 
later it will cost you business.” 


he “I'll Get You Yet” Salesman 


Probably one of the commonest 
and nevertheless one of the most 
serious of the garden variety of 
salesmen’s errors is the remark so 
often made: “Well, sooner or later, 
you'll have to buy our line.” 

“Making it hard for a man to 
buy is one thing which many sales- 
men accomplish unconsciously,” a 
leading purchasing agent said to 
me a few days ago. “In a way I 
can’t blame the salesman. He is 
hard working and sincere. He 
honestly believes that his product 
is one which we are very wrong 
to pass up. Maybe we are. But 


possibly he cannot understand the ~ 


various underlying reasons. 

“I know of numerous cases where 
I tied up to a certain brand for the 
time being but could, in a few 
months, change if I so desired. 
3ut I was not in position to tell 
the salesman this. About then, he 
would make that remark about 
forcing me into buying his line. 
Now, we're all human and when 
a salesman tells me he is going to 
compel me to buy, then my natural 
impulse is to dare him to do it. 
There have been times when good 
business would dictate my taking 
on such a line in due time, but in- 
variably it had to be done after 
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swallowing a certain amount of 
pride—probably false pride, but 
nevertheless some swallowing had 
to be done. Everything else being 
equal, I should have bought some- 
thing else. The salesman put him- 
self at a disadvantage when he 
made it hard for me to buy.” 

Such cases are excellent ex- 
amples of the salesman causing 
a stalemate. “Laying his own 
stymie” is the way a golfing sales- 
man explained it to me. 

In a Western city a life insur- 
ance salesman is wondering why 
a man upon whom he has called 
for over ten years recently placed 
a $100,000 policy with a perfectly 
strange insurance salesman—a new- 
comer in that city. 

The inside story is this: Some 
eight or nine years ago, after he 
had made various calls on his pros- 
pect, the insurance salesman re- 
marked one day, “I'll get you yet, 
old boy!” 

It was, no doubt, an admirable 
sentiment, but it should have been 
thought and not said, because the 
“old boy” snapped back, “No you 
won’t—not a chance!” And when 
the salesman called the following 
month the prospect was not in a 
friendly mood. He looked up. 
saw the salesman and said: “Didn't 
I tell you last time you came that 
you'd never sell me any insurance?” 

And from that day to this he 
has stuck to his rather foolish po- 
sition. However, he had announced 
that decision thoughtlessly it is 
true—nevertheless he announced it 
and he made up his mind not to 
back down. ~ 

This man Phipps, who broke up 
his tense situation with the Amos- 
Andy-Kingfish solution, is a pur- 
chasing agent by profession, but 
a salesman at heart. Half of his 
purchasing is really selling. He 
sells the representative the idea of 
making his house an unusually at- 
tractive price or in some other way 
making the transaction interesting. 

“These buyers,” he remarked re- 
cently, “who go around with the 
proverbial chip on their shoulders, 
don’t get anywhere. The purchas- 
ing agent has no portfolio from 
Heaven. He isn’t doing the sales- 
man any favor when he receives 
him. He gains nothing for his 
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house by wanting to start verbal 
combat. 

“It doesn’t mean a thing to me 
to push a salesman into a back 
seat or into an unpleasant corner. 
It would simply mean that there 
would be one less friend out boost- 
ing our company. It is true the 


buyer can’t give everybody an - 


order. I always wish I could. I 
wish I could just sit here, receive 
friendly callers and hand each man 
just the order he would like to take 
away with him. But obviously 
that is impossible. The next best 
thing is to send a man on his way 
feeling, at least, that he got con- 
sideration and a square deal. 

“Tt means a lot to the salesman 
to keep out of needless arguments 
and controversies with customers. 
But it means just as much to the 
buyer to keep out of such argu- 
ments with his sources of supply. 

“It may be a little far-fetched 
to call in two such plainly poor 
business men as Amos n’ Andy to 
help solve our problems, but on 
second thought, Amos n’ Andy 
may not be business men, but 
they’re surely human, and nine 
times out of ten, a good human 
nature solution is an equally sound 
business solution.” 





Three Rockford Newspapers 
Are Merged 


Rockford Consolidated Newspapers 
Inc., has been organized at Rockford, 
Tll., to merge the Republic, evening 


paper, and the properties of Rockford 
Newspapers, Inc., the Star, morning, 
and the Register-Gazette, evening. Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, publisher of the 


Republic and Republican nominee for | 


United States Senator, is president and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the new corporation. 

The Register-Gasette and Republic 
have been combined as one evening 
paper. The Star will continue as a 
morning and Sunday publication. 

Barney Thompson, Edward B. 
Burling and Roscoe S. Chapman are 
vice-presidents of the company. Russell 
Chapman is secretary and Clarence 
Arviltsen is treasurer. Elliott S. Bartlett 
is general manager. 





Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Net 
Profits 


Net profits of the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company, for the six months ended 
June 30, 1930, amounted to $3,760,625, 
after all charges and taxes. Net sales 
amounted to $44,796,460, for that period. 
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Advertising 
Points to Better 
Business 





WO reports were issued this 

week on advertising. One, is- 
sued in connection with the 
summary of business conditions 
reported by Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman of the National Business 
Survey Conference, reviews adver- 
tising expenditures for August and 
September. 

Much of the expenditure so re- 
ported refers to business placed 
several months ago. 

The second report concerns pros- 
pects for the first six months of 
1931 as these relate to the clients of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., advertising 
agency, as summarized by H. K 
McCann, president. 

Mr. Barnes, in the summary re- 
leased by him, reviews advertising 
as follows: 


Expenditures for magazine adver- 
tising during the first nine months 
of 1930 have been approximately 5 
per cent more than in the corre- 
sponding part of 1929. Such ex- 
penditures for September were about 
5 per cent less than for Septem- 
ber, 1929. 


Expenditures for radio advertising 
in the first eight months of 1930 
were 32 per cent over such expendi- 
tures in the first eight months of 
1929. The percentage of increase in 
August of this year over August of 
last year was likewise 32 per cent. 


Newspaper advertising measured 
by lineage was during the first eight 
months of 1930 approximately 10 
per cent under m. . advertising in 
the first eight months of 1929. In 
August, 1930, the decline was 18 
per cent under August 1929. 


“The appropriations of the clients 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc.,” Mr 
McCann announces, “for the first 
six months in 1931 show a definite 
increase in newspaper adv-;tising 
over the amount of newspaper 
space contracted for by those same 
advertisers in the last six months 
of this year. If the rise or fall of 
the volume of newspaper advertis- 
ing parallels or precedes the rise or 
fall of prosperity, and I believe 
that this is the case, then we may 
confidently expect improved condi- 
tions early next year.” 
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Typography That 
Sets Up An Ideal 





BOSTON 
The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 


BUFFALO 
Axel E. Sahlin Typographic 
ervice, Inc. 
CHICAGO 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Harold A. Holmes, Inc. 
CLEVELAND 
Skelly-Typesetting Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Stellmacher & Clark, Inc. 
2715 Elm Street 
DENVER 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 
DETROIT 
Geo. Willens & Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co. 
LOS ANGELES 
Typographic Service Co. 
PHIL ADELPHIA 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH 
e~ Composition Co. 
dwin H. Stuart, Inc. 
ST. LOUIS 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 
TORONTO 


Swen Service 


























Typographic Sovies Co. of NLY., Inc. 
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We Earnestly Invite 
Other Typographers 
To Join This Body 


That old idea of Asop is for- 
ever young: “My sons, as long as 
you remain united, you are an un- 


breakable fagot. Separate,and you 





are puny sticks.” We welcome 


new members who are one with 





us in the determination to make 
the craft of typography an honor 
to the profession of advertising. 
Our Fourth Annual Convention will 
be held in the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
October 14th, 15th and 16th, 1930. 


ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters — 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 








NEW YORK CITY 
Ad Service Co. 
Advertising Agencies’ Service Co. 
Advertising-Craftsmen, Inc. (A-C) 
Advertising Typographers, Inc. 
The Advertype Co., Inc. 

E. M. Diamant Typographic Service 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 
Heller-Edwerds Typography, Inc. 
Huxley House 
Lee & Phillips, Inc. 

Royal Typographers, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service 
Tri-Arts Printing Corp. 


Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 
























A Voluntary Chain Starts National 
Advertising 


The First Campaign of Its Kind, It May Intensify the Battle of the Brands 


‘TRE Independent Grocers’ Al- 
liance of America, a voluntary 
association of nearly 10,000 retail- 
ers and sixty jobbers, enters the 
field of national advertising Octo- 
ber 10, with a series of full pages 
of advertisements to appear in five 
national mediums. 

The present campaign is sched- 
uled to run until May, 1931. The 
copy will be divided between sell- 
ing the I.G.A. grocer and the 
I.G.A. private label of 
fifty-one food lines, num- 
bering possibly 500 dif- 
ferent items, to the 
consumer, and. institu- 
tional copy to develop 
new membership. The 
cost of the campaign will 
approximate $130,000 and 
if successful, it will be 
continued with a larger 
appropriation. 

The first advertisement 
pictures a successful gro- 
cer pointing to his I.G.A. 
store, which has every 
appearance of being mod- 
ern and inviting. The caption is: 
“My Answer to Your Demand.” 
The copy stresses the importance of 
the I.G.A. grocer in helping reduce 
living expenses. It then relates how, 
as an independent retailer, the 
I.G.A. grocer owns and operates 
his store and takes a sincere per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of his 
community. It emphasizes the 
cleanliness and the complete stocks 
carried, that every item is plainly 
priced and meets the demand of 
the most moderate budget—“be- 
cause I.G.A. prices are low.” 

The copy further dwells on the 
importance of the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance—that it is a na- 
tional organization of thousands of 
independent grocers—and how its 
merchants are equipped to meet the 
most exacting demands, and that 
because of the combined buying 
power representing a total of more 
than 500 million dollars, every 
I.G.A. grocer is able to sell at the 


From an 
1. G. A. Magazine 
Advertisement 


lowest prices possible. The last 
paragraph discusses the I.G.A. 
dealer’s value to the community as 
follows : 

“Think for a moment of your 
community—of our community and 
the part independently owned stores 
play in its development and better- 
ment. Remember, at my I.G.A. 
store you gain everything for your- 
self, your family and our com- 
munity, and you sacrifice nothing 
in value, service or quality. You 
will find it pays to try the I.G.A. 
way.” 

At the bottom of the advertise- 
ment there is a group of I.G.A. 
products, interspersed with a few 
national brands, such as Calumet 
Baking Powder, Pet Milk, Camp- 
bell’s Soups, Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour, etc., and underneath the 
statement “My I.G.A. Brand of 
Food Products as well as other 
nationally advertised brands—guar- 
antees known quality at budget- 
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By) ZAMAN 
1 7 SAN NN Wig 





A Million Pounds 
of Dairylea Cheese 
Sold by ONE Medium 


A small advertisement with coupon, in- 
serted regularly in the Dairymen’s 
League News sold over 1,000,000 pounds 
of Dairylea Cheese during the spring Write for 
months of this year. About $1,200 worth Sample Copy 
of advertising space produced sales and Rate 
amounting to more than $260,000. Card 


These people are hungry for lots of other 
products besides cheese. They like good 
coffee, breakfast cereals, cured meats and 
many other table delicacies. 


If you have a product that appeals to 
dairy farm folks, tell them about it 
through their own paper. 


DAIBAMEN'S 
NEWS. 


The Dairy Paper of The New York City Milk Shed” 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
it West 42nd Street 10 S. La Salle Street 
R. L. Culver, Bus. Mor. John D. Ross 


Phone Pennsylvania 4760 Phone State 3652 Ld Map Shows 
he New York 


city Milk Shed”’ 
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Now Enjoying 
the Greatest Popular Favor 
in Its 84 Years 


of Community Service 


Che Baily Pantagraph 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Offers that priceless intimate 
Family Contact for which ad- 
vertisers are willing to spend 
millions to attain for their 
own products. 





WHO READS THE PANTAGRAPH ? 


Over 25,000 Typical American ~~ 
Families in Central Illinois! merc 
All the market surveys and all the research = 
data available will never reveal figures that with 


mean more than the simple statement that this i 
great middle-class group of readers has the een 


means and the ambition to maintain the highest win 


American standards of home life. ffici 
cers, 
in m 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., National Representatives in 3. 
is re 
New York Boston Chicago qual 
mee 
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heating prices at my I.G.A. store.” 
lhe slogan at the very bottom of 
the advertisement, which is to run 
through the entire campaign is— 
“The LG.A. is Dedicated to the 
Maintenance of America’s Price- 
less Heritage 
vidual Opportunity and 
Ownership. Independ- 
ently yours, J. Frank 
Grimes, President, 
1.G.A.” 

The distinctive trade- 

nark of the I.G.A. is 

premsincntiy featured 
also just above the 
group of products as 
well as the LG.A. sign 
above the dealer’s store. 

The campaign is 
closely tied up with the 
dealer and each adver- 
tisement is analyzed 
and explained to him, 
stressing the important 
feature with notations 
n each point and with 
instructions how to tie 
up his own store with 
enlarged copies of the 
advertisement and other 
posters which will be 
sent to him. 

The first institutional 
advertisement will fea- 
ture a message to the 
public of J. Frank 
Grimes, president. This 
message explains the 
“Big Idea of the 
1.G.A.” It drives home 
the important fact that the I.G.A. 
is more than an independent move- 
ment. It explains that the I.G.A. 
is a new independent system of 
merchandising that meets the mod- 
ern buying demands of the Ameri- 
can public, on an equal basis 
with other systems of food retail- 
ing. It represents the challenge of 
the independent as an I.G.A. mem- 
ber of his community. The sum- 
ming up is as follows: 

“Today, thousands of courteous, 
efficient and friendly I.G.A. Gro- 
cers, own and operate their stores 
in more than 3,000 cities and towns 
in 37 States. Every I.G.A. Grocer 
is ready to meet your demands for 
quality foods at prices that will 
meet your most exacting budget. 


the Principle of In- 


Make 


The I. G. 
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“The LG.A. system of distribu- 
tion is the co-ordination of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and _inde- 
pendent retail grocers to bring you 
the advantages of centralized or- 
ganization—mass buying, merchan- 
dising and  advertising—without 


&€* your next trip to town. 


visit my LGA. Store 


to temay ww vw me ag ce ent 


Yoram en etme 


"xeewarhenrecmeeiio 
GROCERS 
AL LIANCE 


AMERICA 


4. Trade-Mark Is Prominently Featured in 


All of the Advertisements 


sacrificing one whit of America’s 
priceless heritage of individual op- 
portunity and independent owner- 
hip.” 

In sending out the complete plan 
of the campaign, J. Frank Grimes 
told I1.G.A. members: 


Again the I.G.A. blazes the 
trail! Again it re-affirms its posi- 
tion of leadership by launching the 
largest national magazine advertise- 
ing campaign ever inaugurated by 
such an organization in the history 
of the food industry. 

This campaign is yours because 
you have built it through your co- 
operation in pushing the sale of 
I.G.A. Brand Items and other 
brand articles carrying an allow- 
ance of national advertising. Study 
the complete I.G A. list of prod- 
ucts carefully and lay plans now to 
increase your sales eae behind 
them. Your national magazine cam- 
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addressed to 
American Public in large cities, 
small cities, big towns and small 
towns, at the cross-roads and on 
the farms. The magazines that carry 
our 1.G.A. message are all leaders 
in their respective fields. During 
the first six months of this pro- 
gram your message will be delivered 
into more than 25,000,000 homes. 

These 25,000,000 I.G.A. mes- 
sages offer you a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to bring the benefits of this 
campaign right into your own store. 

ere’s how we are going to help 
you do it! During the week of the 
issue of every magazine carrying 
1.G.A. advertising, you will be 
furnished a poster reproducing the 
current advertisement in giant size. 
This poster is for your window, and 
should stay there until the release 
of the next national advertising 
poster which will replace it. Your 
local newspaper will also be tied up 
with the national ads. 

Your Budget Beaters for the is- 
sues for the week of October 6, 
1930, up to and including the sale 
week of March 9, 1931, will be tied 
in directly with the current na- 
tional magazine advertisements. 
This means that when your own 
personal Budget Beater is properly 
mailed to prospects in your neigh- 
borhood, they will identify your 
store and your name with the na- 
tional advertisement which they have 
read. 

Your national advertisin was 

financed by small national advertis- 
ing allowances placed on the I.G.A. 
brand items. cause you massed 
your ‘buying with other I.G.A. 
grocers, Headquarters’ Buying De- 
partment has been able to make 
very advantageous purchases for 
you. Because you played ball on 
the sale of these items, you in- 
creased the distribution and sale 
of these items for their manufac- 
turers. Without this mass buying 
and mass selling, there could be no 
benefits either to you or to the 
manufacturers. 
_ A very small fraction of the sav- 
ings made possible by this mass 
buying and selling was set aside 
at Headquarters to be used ex- 
clusively in financing your national 
advertising program. These levies 
were insignificant in themselves— 
yet when multiplied by hundreds of 
thousands of cases, bags or barrels, 
they grew by leaps and_ bounds. 
Now it pays for your national ad- 
vertising—without one cent of spe- 
cial assessment or tribute from any 
individual. 


paign. is the great 


This campaign bears watching. 
It is the first attempt of a volun- 
tary chain to launch its private 
brand on a national scale. If suc- 
cessful, it will be followed by 
others, and then the battle between 
the private versus the national 
brand will be on in earnest. 
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Death of Frank Campbell 


Scott 

Frank Campbell Scott, art director of 
the Wales Advertising Company, Inc., 
New York, died recently at Beacon, 
N. Y. After conducting his own art 
service, he became art director of the 
Wales agency in 1920. In 1928 he 
resigned to do similar work for the Vick 
Chemical Company, Greensboro, N. C. 
He returned to the Wales agency about 
two months ago. 

Mr. Scott, who was thirty-seven years 
old, was with the First New York 
Cavalry in the Mexican border cam- 
paign and served as a pilot and photo- 
graphic observer in the World War. 


Business Men Sponsor Course 
in Advertising 

Russell H. Spoor, of The Russell H 
Spoor Company, Inc., Appleton, Wis., 
advertising agency, will conduct a course 
in advertising for retailers and manu- 
facturers of Appleton and vicinity at 
that city. The course, which is being 
sponsored by the local vocational school 
and the Appleton Chamber of Com- 
merce, will be divided into two sections, 
one for retailers and one for manu- 
facturers. 


Appoints Henry Bach and 
Associates 


Gillman Brand Clothes, New York, 
has appointed Henry Bach and Asso- 
ciates, of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. fewspaper, direct-mail 
and radio advertising will be used. 


F. J. Stepler Joins H. H. 


Conger Company 
Fred J. Stepler, formerly with the 
Vancouver, B rovince, has joined 
the staff of the H. H. Conger Company, 
publishers’ representative of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


Appointed by Portland 


’ 
“Telegram” 

Stanley Werschkul has been appointed 
national advertising manager of the 
Portland, Oreg., Telegram. He succeeds 
Arthur Manning, who is now with the 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 


R. V. Seitz with Ingalls- 
Advertising 


Raymond V. Seitz, formerly with the 
Wells Advertising Agency, Inc., Boston, 
has been appointed sales director and 
consultant on industrial management of 
Ingalls-Advertising, also of that city. 


Joins Seaman Paper Company 
Carl Maglathlin, formerly general man- 


ager of the Lindsay Paper Company, 
Philadelphia, has joined the New York 
office of the Seaman Pager Company, 
Chicago. He will represent the Seaman 
company in the Eastern States. 
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The people of rich old 


York County 
Pennsylvania 


have learned through the ex- 
perience of many years that 
they can rely upon the adver- 
tising which measures up to the 
high standards of and appears 
in 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


which covers this trading. unit 
completely and intensively. 





We urge you to investigate 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 
National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 








If I Owned an Advertising Agency 


A Hardware Merchant 


Tells What He Would Do If He Were at the 


Head of an Agenc: 


By Herman Jo.inson 


[Eprrortat Nore: In a recent is- 
sue of Hardware Age an article 
appeared which, written by Bruce 
Barton, gave that author's ideas 
about merchandising. It was en- 
titled “If I Owned an Individual 
Store.”” Herman Johnson, a _ hard- 
ware dealer in West Duluth, Minn., 
answers him in this article, which 
also appeared in Hardware Age and 
is reprinted with the permission of 
that publication.] 


HAVE a very grim, forlorn 

picture of myself sitting at 
Bruce Barton’s desk tomorrow 
morning, to direct the unfurling of 
his colossal advertising business. I 
have also a very quaint close-up of 
Mr. Barton as he would appear to- 
morrow morning in my suburban 
hardware store to wait on early 
morning trade. 

But in spite of the incongruous 
difference in our spheres of ac- 
tivity, Mr. Barton and myself, mar- 
velously enough, have a great deal 
in common. For we both have 
something to sell and we both have 
to unravel the whims, fancies and 
peculiarities of our trade. Mr. 
O'Gorman, the great auto manufac- 
turer whose account is so highly 
treasured by Mr. Barton’s firm, and 
whose disposition is full of sour 
notes, is no different from my own 
Bill Jones, who is always looking 
for war and battle. 

Mr. Barton in his very fine ar- 
ticle concerning the operation of 
his hardware store—if he had one 
—invited some hardware dealer to 
tell in his own words just what 
he might do if he—the hardware 
dealer—found himself to be the 
owner of a huge advertising busi- 
ness. Honestly, I know less than 
nothing about an advertising 
agency. I suppose one has an im- 
maculate suite of offices, a very 
spry, comely secretary, a corps of 
suave, well-groomed gentlemen who 
can tell stories, entertain lavishly, 
drive a car and dance divinely. 
From then on I would be as much 
at home as an Eskimo would be 
in piloting an airplane for the first 
time. So that I now have estab- 
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lished the perfect alibi, I will pro 
ceed to give vent to a few thoughts 
and things I might do if I were 
to acquire an advertising agency 
tomorrow morning. 

I would know more about the 
things my firm was advertising 
I'd taste the soup; I’d wear the 
socks; I’d tune in on the radio. | 
would be, in a fashion, the con- 
sumer. I'd ask myself: What is 
there about that excellent soup: 
those fine wearing socks; that glo- 
rious tone of the radio that satis- 
fied and thrilled me? Then I'd 
sit down and do my darnedest to 
weave a magical story around that 
product. 

If I were real lucky and inspired 
with the right thought perhaps 
something like this might come 
out: A prominent manufacturer of 
radio whose product, by the way, 
we carry, struck a catchy, brilliant 
byword when he termed this year's 
model—The Set With the Golden 
Voice. There is a magical, color- 
ful tang about this phrase that 
lingers in a person’s mind, and has 
certainly dramatized the product. 
The golden-voiced radio. What an 
appeal ! 

No doubt some clever advertis- 
ing chap, cudgeling his brain for 
the big thought, drank in the golden 
notes as they poured from the 
mouth of the loud speaker, and 
bang—there was born the radio 
with the golden voice. 

My organization would consist 
of trained merchandisers; folks 
who have pounded pavements in the 
quest for business; who have rung 
door bells; sold from the shops 
and to retail stores. To keep them 
from getting a bit rusty, I might 
give them an occasional whirl ai 
selling a product of the firm which 
we advertise. For instance, Mr 
Barton might know that one of. the 
largest manufacturers of vacuum 
cleaners in this nation insists on 
this policy. 

Once each year every employee 
in their New York office—includ- 
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PartraL Vrew or McMatu Parntinc Company’s Prant, Et Paso, Texas 


“The Inland Printer is the foundation upon which 
was bu.lt whatever knowledge I have of the printing 
business,’ says W. S. McMath, President of The 
McMath Printing Company, of El Paso, Texas. 





This knowledge enabled Mr. 
McMath to make a success of his 
business, and, as he says, The 
Inland Printer is indirectly re- 
sponsible for this attractive and 
efficient plant which he has just 


built. 


He also says “* Not the least inter- 

esting to me are the advertising 

pages and I might confess that 

they always receive first consid- 

eration. Practically all of our W. S. McMara 
equipment purchases were influ- 

enced either directly or indirectly by impressions re- 
ceived through the news and advertising columns of 
The Inland Printer.” 


Advertisers in The Inland Printer establish an intimate 
contact with men like Mr. McMath, who are the real 
buying group of the industry and capable not only of 
choosing the best, but likewise of purchasing that 
which attracts them as practical. 


The Inland Printer 
) 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
| . New York Office, 1 East 42nd Street 
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The Philadelphia Record 
and The Courier-Post, of 
Camden, N. J., will be rep- 


resented in the National 


Advertising Field, eHec- 


tive October 1st, 1930, by 
The Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 
with offices in New York, a 
Chicago, Philadelphia = 
and Detroit. | ie 


J. DAVID STERN 
Publisher 
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ing the president—goes ®ut on the 
cold, hard streets and canvasses 
for mew customers. All of the 
difficulties of selling their product 
are got from actual contact with 
the consumer on her or his battle- 
field. This firm is great because 
it is continually abreast of mod- 
ern selling conditions, and it moves 
with the times. As a result, sell- 
ing policies are sound, dogmatic 
and very practical. 

Myself and staff would browse 
through stores and mingle with 
salespersons, actual purchasers and 
those who used the advertising we 

prepared. I’d interview the sales- 

folk who were instrumental in sell- 
on the product that my firm 
advertised. I’d ask all sorts of ques- 

tions: Does the wrapper appeal to 
folks? Should there be a smaller 
or larger package? Does it dis- 
play easily? Is it wrapped se- 
curely and packaged properly? 
Could they suggest any method 
whereby the sale of this com- 
modity could be increased? 


Wasted Trims 


I'd be concerned with the man- 
ner and method in which my 
manufacturers distributed the ad- 
vertising which my firm had labori- 
ously and skilfully prepared for 
them. I think, now, of window 
trims. Mr. Barton, if you knew— 
and you must—how much of your 
glorious window trim advertising 
went to waste, you’d get out and 
kick your dog in the pants. Trim 
after trim comes to my store un- 
solicited, unasked for and which I 
am unable to use. If we were to 
use all of the trims sent to us in 
one year, I am sure it would be 
advantageous for us to close our 
doors and devote the rest of our 
days in glorifying our windows. 

With this thought in mind I 
would encourage my manufacturer 
friend not to send his costly, high- 
priced window piece to dealers who 
have no desire for them. Then I 
would seek some method whereby 
the dealer might be induced to use 
that trim after it had been mailed 
to his store. Now here is what 
one manufacturer does to encour- 
age the use of his fine, costly win- 
dow pieces. 

He makes fine radio sets; we 
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sell them in our store. We be- 
lieve we do a pretty good job of 
selling them. In recompense does 
this manufacturer send us his fine 
window trims and other advertis- 
ing gratis with the hope that we 
will use it? Yes he does not! 
He bills us for those things we 
think we can use. If we don’t use 
the stuff after we have received 
it, that is tough luck for the ex- 
pense account. but knowing that 
we have paid out good hard cash 
for these trims, you can rest as- 
sured that we utilize these trims, 
and begad we store them away for 
another day. 

I'd be a stickler for direct-by- 
mail advertising for those accounts 
who served suburban territories; 
outlying districts. I would insist 
on each piece of literature going 
out to wear a 2-cent stamp. I'd 
talk to my prospective buyer, not 
at him. To that end, in introducing 
my subject of radio, I'd capitalize 
on lonely, blousy winter nights, and 
what a comfort it would be to en- 
joy the warmth of comfortable 
quarters with a fine radio bringing 
in the syncopations of Paul White- 
man a thousand miles away. I'd 
play on dad’s and mother’s natural 
desire for the companionship of 
their adolescent son and daughter 
on these winter nights, and how 
the new radio might keep them at 
home with their friends instead of 
out and where no one knows. I'd 
say: “Drop down to Bob’s place 
today or tonight, and he will tell 
you more about this fine radio.” 

I believe I'd give a bonus to my 
best bets. I'd spur them on with 
another dip into the cash register 
provided we do so and so this 
month or this year. I’d keep them 
fighting eternally for that last 
ounce of business. 

And finally I might do some- 
thing to keep myself and my staff 
in a good healthy condition. I'd 
take short vacations frequently; 
I’d wear out fly rods, shoes, guns 
and golf clubs in my quest for the 
glory of real health. I'd sandwich 
these activities, you understand, be- 
tween my regular job of keeping 
my business intact and alive. I’d 
never let down from that. I would 
surreptitiously stir my staff to 
some outdoor activity so that they, 
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PLINCH 


Is REALLY 
AMAZING! 





Time and again come letters 
like this, to prove and 
re-prove that every advertise- 
ment in “Punch” is read 
inevitably—and as inevitably 
produces results. 








is letter, dated 24th July, 1930, 
— Thermos (1925) Led., of 45, 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2, is 
reproduced by the courtesy of The 
Imperial Advertising Agency, 60, 
Strand, W.C. 2, to whom it was 
addressed :— 


h the 

“We were more than pleased wie : 

ts obtained from our colour page adver 

pam Be in "PUNCH last soversber. 

Enquiries continue to come in from all parts 

the world, although the advertisement 
appeared nearly nine months ago. 


“ Entirely due to our ° PUNCH* advertion 
ment Thermos jug sets were sold to In ian 
Princes, a German Griifin and a sonny So 
royal family. We received many orders _— 
abroad enclosing cheques with ye ~ 
deliver jug sets to relations and a : 
this country. The most extraordinary _ 
in our opinion, was received from an 7 = 
man in Russia asking us to send a se’ 
address in East Africa. 





f the 
“ Unfortunately a complete record o! 
countries which responded directly + 
* PUNCH’ advertisement has not been peat. 
but we know that these numbered about thirty 
at least. Surely no other publication can 
claim such world-wide influence. 


i ed by 

“ Another feature of interest report 
they informed 
our travellers was, that peg —— a = 
*PUNCH’ oy ——~ 
i hhatever in booking an order, 4ni 
ae as it enabled us to a a 
first-class distribution throughout the country. 


it 
“ The layout you made up for us was mos 
tenement you will understand that in view 
of the information given above we are — 
vinced for all time of the pulling power © 
* PUNCH.’ ” 








MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, Eng. 
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too, might*be induced to partake 
of the joy that lies in the out- 
doors. I might even suggest a 
thorough, complete physical check- 
up once each year so that any ir- 
regularity might be checked. I 
certainly would want my staff to 
be in the pink because it is a fact 
that a sagging body and a sogev 
mind are not conducive in wres- 
tling with an intricate problem—a 
big job. , 
* * & 

And there it is. From now on 
I am sure Mr. Barton will be very 
cautious in the future when he 
invites an article touching on his 
particular business. Any discus- 
sion or brickbats you will kindly 
refer to his address as I disclaim 
any further responsibility for the 
above article. 


New York University Appoints 
P. W. Combs 


P. Wesley Combs has joined the 
School of Commerce of New York Uni- 
versity as associate professor. He for- 
merly was for a number of years ad- 
vertising manager of the Atlas Cement 
Company and assistant sales manager in 
charge of training salesmen, At one 
time he was sales manager of the glue 
division of Swift & "Conan. i 
Combs will direct a new course on sales 
management. 

Other new courses which have been 
added this year include one on “The 
History of Distribution,” to be given 
by Professor George Burton Hotchkiss, 
“Industrial Marketing,” to be given by 
R. B. Jenkins and a new course on 
macnn of aogiled to advertising to be 
presented by Dr. D. B. Lucas, formerly 
of Iowa State College, who has joined 
the staff of New York University. 


Receiver Appointed for “The 


Modern Priscilla” 

Raymond S. Wilkins, a Boston at- 
torney, has been appointed as receiver 
of the Priscilla Company, Boston, pub- 
lisher of The Modern Priscilla, follow- 
ing a request for receivership asked for 
by the International Paper Company 
and the Folsom Engraving Company. 


Joins Kuhn Agency 


Wayne Leland, formerly with Earl 
Bunting & Associates, Portland, Oreg., 
has joined the staff of Randolph 
Kuhn, advertising agency, also of that 
city, as an account executive and man- 
ager of the research department. 


Death of H. S. Blackburn 
H. S. Blackburn, director of the Lon- 
don Free Press Publishing Company, 
sauden, Ont., died recentiy at Ontario 
ity. 
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With deepest sorrow we announce 
the death of our beloved friend 
and able associate 


Harry A. Carro.Le 
September 28, 1930 


at Hope Hospital, Providence, R. I. 


Mansfield House William Nelson Taft 
Joseph Luchs Godfrey J. Eyler 
Philip F. Nowlan Joseph F. Shea 
Joseph A. Martin C.D. MacGregor 
Eugene A. Bay E. D. Odell 

H. H. Burke A. L. Fagerstrom 


of Retaw Lepcer Pusuications 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
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Good Copy 


Helps sales rec- 
ords to new 
‘*highs’’ when all 
is sunny— 


To maintain 
‘taverages’’ when 
clouds come. 


Good copy wins— 
in season and out. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 








| Supreme Court Asked 


| to Decide on Trade 


| Commission’s Powers 


| FNCONSPICUOUSLY inserted 


in a sheaf of releases recently 
issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was a brief item, starting 
thus: 

“The Federal Trade Commission 
will apply to the Supreme Court of 
the United States for a writ of 
certiorari in the matter of Raladam 
Company, in which a decision ad- 


| verse to the Commission was 
| handed down June 28 in the United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit, Cincinnati.” 
Hidden in this legal verbiage is 


| the beginning of a legal battle that 


may settle certain matters which 
have vexed the Federal Trade 
Commission and perhaps vexed 
even more a considerable group of 
business concerns. These matters 


| center around the scope of the 
| Commission’s censorship powers. 


Just a few months ago, a de 


| cision was handed down by the 


United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
which declared, in effect, that the 
Commission had overstepped its 
powers when it ordered the Rala 
dam Company to cease and desist 
from certain practices. According 
to the circuit court, the Commis- 
sion is. limited in its powers to 
actions that tend to aid the en- 

















forcement of the general govern 
mental anti-trust and anti-monopo 
listic policy. 

The Commission, the court pro 
ceeded to point out, has not taken 
that limited view of its powers but 
believes itself authorized to issue 
| cease and desist orders in any case 
| where it concludes that sales meth- 

ods may mislead a substantial part 

of the public. 
In the Raladam case, the Com 
| mission insisted that the product- 
an obesity remedy called Marmola 
| —was being advertised in a manner 
calculated to mislead the public 

Said the court: “We cannot think 

that Congress had any conception 

that it was creating a tribunal for 
that kind of action. . .. We con 
clude, therefore, that_the record 
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BUSH helps 
Beech-Nut serve 
fresh coffee 


HEN Beech-Nut added 

coffee to their well-known 
line of food products, they faced 
these questions: How to deliver 
Beech-Nut Coffee economically 
to the nation’s breakfast tables? 
Where to find pier-side facili- 
ties for raw coffees from South 
America and the Far East? 


Beech-Nut candy and chewing 
gum had long been manufac- 
tured at Bush Terminal. So 
Beech-Nut decided to roast and 
pack their coffee also at Bush 
Terminal, on New York Harbor, 
with incoming and outgoing 
freight at the door. 


Now Beech-Nut says: “Eighteen 
years at Bush Terminal convince 
us that location, service and 
costs cannot be bettered.” 








F 
| condenee aan OOOO 


| One manufacturer cut costs intwo by 
| 


moving to Bush Tetminal. Annual 

costs before, $50,380; after, $22,380; | 
saving, 5536%, Insurance premiums 

cut from $4,200 to $180. Power | 
costs from. $5;300 to $3,600. Labor | 
receiving raw material from $6,000 | 
to $2,000. Trucking from railroad | 


before, $9,000; 
after, nothing: | 
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Bush Terminal provides produc- 
tion economies and distribution 
efficiency. Eight enormous ocean 
steamship piers; miles of rail- 
way sidings; massive warehouses; 
10,000,000 square feet of floor 
space; cold storage; power, 
steam and heat in any quantity. 
Unrivaled production and dis- 
tribution facilities on an “in- 
dustrial apartment house” basis. 


How can BUSH help you? 


Bush has solved so many diverse 
ptoblems of production and 
distribution that it’s hard to 
imagine any manufacturer or 
distributor in the metropolitan 
area who could not be helped by 
Bush. Ask us for full details. 
Descriptive literature on Bush 
production and distribution ser- 
vices mailed on your request. Spe- 
cific questions will be answered 
by expert Bush 
service men. 


TERMINAL COMPANY 


— facilities for 
ja 


Distribution . . 


rehousing . . Manufacturing 


Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. P, New York 
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15 Words 
Change a Glance 
to a Sale 


The product is attractive. She 
picks it up to inspect it. Then 
she reads the Denney Adver- 
tag which reminds her of spe- 
cial features that might have 
escaped her attention. In 
other words, the Advertag 
tells the thing that sells and 
changes many “lookers” into 
buyers. 


Send us information to work 
from. Our designers will pre- 
pare a free sample Advertag 
for you. Denney also makes 
every other type of tag. 


The Denney Tag Company 
West Chester, Penna. 


DENNEY 
ADVERTAGS 
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| does not show any basis for the 
action of the Commission.” 

Now the Commission is asking 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States to review the case. If the 
Supreme Court acts favorably on the 
Commission’s application, its review 
of the proceedings will, very likely, 
lead to a decision that will search- 
ingly analyze the legal scope of the 
Federal Trade Commission. An 
authoritative ruling by our highest 
judicial body on this question will 
be welcomed both by the Commis- 
sion and by business men who have 
wondered just how far the Com- 
mission is legally empowered to go 
in policing the commercial world. 


Death of H. C. Winchell 


H. C. Winchell, for many years in 
the advertising agency business at Chi- 
cago, died at that city last week. He 
was fifty-nine years old. 

He founded an agency under his own 
name in 1915, which he managed until 
December, 1928, when ill health caused 
him to retire from active participation. 
Immediately prior to starting his own 
agency he had been with the Meyer- 
Rotier Company, Milwaukee printing 
firm. He received his early agency ex- 
perience with Lord & homas, now 
rd & Thomas and Logan, Inc., and 
with the former Hall-Taylor Company, 
both of Chicago. For a time he also 
conducted an advertising specialty busi- 
ness at San Antonio, Tex. 


To Represent Rubberset 


Company 
Harold F. Ritchie & Company, Inc.. 
New York, has been appointed sales 
representative throughout the United 
States for the Rubberset Company, 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of brushes. 


J. J. Morris with Buffalo, 
N. Y., “Times” 


J. J. Morris, formerly with the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, has joined the local 
i department of the Buffalo, 
} -» Times. 


New Account to Z. L. Potter 
The Dry Milk Company, New York, 
has opoeinted the New York office of 
The Z. L. Potter Company, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., advertising agency, to di- 
rect the advertising of Dryco. Medical 
journals will be used. 


Appoints Albert Frank Agency 

Herbert C. Heller & Company, New 
York, investment bankers, have appointed 
Albert Frank & Company, New York 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising account. Newspapers will be 





used. 
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Complete Survey on 


Connecticut Markets 

“The Connecticut Market Data Book,” 

compilation of market statistics, has 
een published by the Market Data Bu- 
eau, New York. The work of the 
Bureau of which ye Harley is man- 
wer, is sponsored by thirty advertising 
igencies and fourteen Connecticut news- 
vapers, and has the endorsement of the 
\ssociation of National Advertisers, Inc. 

In a total of sixty pages are given 
statistical tables of data which enter 
nto the planning of marketing cam- 
paigns on the fasis of twenty-seven 
retail trading centers and their contrib- 
iting areas. For trading centers, 104 
tems of data are given; for trading 
ireas, twenty items of data are set 
orth. Eleven items are shown as they 
elate to 169 townships. Other tables 
ire devoted to agriculture, jobbers, re- 
tail outlets and chain stores. A map 
n colors shows the areas covered “ 
the retail trading centers. 

This work represents an effort to set 
up a model plan for the compilation 
and presentation of market statistics on 
1 state wide basis. No conclusions, what- 
soever, are drawn from the facts. 

The work of the Bureau is under the 
supervision of a committee and news- 
paper publisher interests. Members in- 
clude, E. D.  . McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.; George Currier, Atherton & 
Currier, Inc., E R. Gardner, Gardner 
Advertising Company: Albert E. Haase, 
Association National Advertisers; 
Kenneth Mac “ntyee, Williams & Saylor, 
Inc.; Harr Walsh, Newell-Emmett 
Company; a B. West, Association of 
National Advertisers; William J. a 
Waterbury Republican-American; O. G. 
Andrews, New London Day, and beer Ss. 
Hubbell, Middletown Press. Mr. Harley 
is secretary of the committee. 


Corset Account to 


Metropolitan Agency 

George C. Batcheller & Company, New 
York, manufacturers of corsets, have 
appointed the Metropolitan Advertising 
Company, of that city, to direct their 
advertising account. Newspapers and 
business papers will be use 

The Metropolitan agency has also been 
uppointed to direct the advertising of 
Crocker, New York, women’s apparel. 


Appoints ‘Burton-Nelson 


Company 

The County Improvement Corporation, 
New York, has ap inted the Burton- 
Nelson Company, a vertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. A campaign featuring the 
County Trust Building will be run, using 
moqpoagers, business papers and direct 
matt, 


The Mountain Hotelman, owned and 
published by the Federation of Hotelmen 
Associations of Sullivan, Ulster and ad- 
joining counties of New York State, has 
appointed Cantor and Lustfield Ine., be 
publishers’ representative, New York, 
its advertising representative in the teat 
ropolitan district. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD 


LEADER 


in architectural thought 


AN ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD 


SCOOP 


(No. 3 of a series) 


As early as 1908, The 
Record, recognizing Frank 
Lioyd Wright for what he 
was—one of the outstand- 
ing geniuses of the century 
—printed his first critical 
comment—*“in the Cause of 
Architecture.” In 1928 Mr. 
Wright continued his dis- 
cussion of this subject in 
a series of nine articles. 
For years unappreciated, 
Frank Lioyd Wright has 
come into his own; he is 
regarded in America—(he 
has long been so regarded 
abroad)—as an extraordi- 
narily gifted master of de- 
sign and plan. 

This recognition is evi- 
denced by the recent exhi- 
bition of his work at the 
Architectural League of New 
York, and by his appoint- 
ment as Lecturer in Archi- 
tectural Design for 1930 at 
Princeton University. 

Mr. Wright continues to be 
a frequent contributor to 
the pages of The Record. 


THE RECORD maintains 
ils position asa 


‘ LEADER IN 
ARCHITECTURAL 
THOUGHT 
THE 
ARCHITECTURAL 


RECORD 


MEMBER OF A. B.C. & A.B.P.,INC. 
119 W. 40th St., New York 


F.w. DODGE 
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New Business Books 


FROM a text on psychology to 
a dictionary of color, recent 
business books range over a broad 
course of subjects. The list in- 
cludes two volumes on retailing, 
one devoted to retail “mortality” 
and the other to problems and dis- 
cussions of problems in retail dis- 
tribution. 
* * 

Psychology for Advertisers, by 
D. B. Lucas and C. E. Benson 
(Harper & Brothers). Readily 
admitting that, although psychol- 
ogy is striving to become a science 
worthy of confidence, its traditions 
are “crumbling,” the authors un- 
dertake to present psychology’s 
“more established interpretations” 
as those interpretations influence 
advertising. The book arrays its 
subject in six parts: 

1—The mental processes and 
natural tendencies of the customer ; 
2—the psychology of appeals; 3— 
constructing the advertisement ; 4— 
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mediums for carrying appeals to 
customers; 5—measurement of ef- 
fectiveness; and 6—advertising and 
the public. 

Advertising men will find inter- 
est in the authors’ listing of ap- 
peals—a listing that does not claim 
to be all-comprehensive, but merely 
hopes to serve as a convenient 
guide: Under the heading of Per- 
sonal, the following—(individual) 
appetite-taste, success-power, pos- 
session, wealth-independence, 
beauty, cleanliness, health, comfort, 
play and fear-avoidance; (social) 
popularity, sex - mating - parental, 
rivalry, domination-submission, con- 
formity and distinction, sociability 
—hospitality and co-operative or 
altruistic, and under the heading of 
Objective, the following—quality- 
size, beauty-appearance, _ price, 
prestige-age of business, and rec- 
ommendations and testimonials. 

The book is generously illus- 
trated with specimen advertise- 
ments and includes a_ selected 
bibliography and an index. Of the 
authors, Dr. Lucas is associate pro- 











RADIO 


Chicago 











WHO? 


A manufacturer of a nationaily dis- 
tributed and well-rounded line of 
dairy products says, “Radio is here as 
another dimension of advertising. It is 
here notto supplantany other medium, 
but to act as a natural tie-up with 
newspaper and magazine campaigns. 
We receive an average of over 1100 
weekly requests from our radio audi- 
ence for our recipe book.” 


The complete story may be secured from 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, Inc. 


Radio Station Representatives 
Chrysler Building, New York 


Philadelphia 


Detroit Boston Dallas 
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Showing gains! 


For the first six months 
of 1930 (A. B. C. report June 30) 
the average paid circulation of 
PRINTERS’ INK was 23,601 — the 
largest in the history of the pub- 
lication. 


Of the mail circulation 
14.21% or 3,027 subscriptions are 
paid for by advertising agencies 
and agency executives. This is also 
a new high-water mark. 


Because the biggest 
problem in business today is mar- 
keting, PRINTERS’ INK is showing 
steady gains in new subscribers 
secured solely on editorial merit. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Paid Circulation 23,601 
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One Million 
Dollars 
Per Man* 


24,000* men in the insur- 
ance world control over 24 
Billions of dollars in assets. 


Not another market in the 
world presents such a con- 
centrated capitalization. 


Reach these men—every one 
an executive—through the 
only exclusively financial 
and credit magazine in the 
insurance world. 


Published by the Alfred M. 
Best Company, whose rat- 
ings of insurance companies 
have been the acknowledged 
authority for 31 years. 


Write 
partment 
analysis. 


the advertising de- 
for a circulation 


* Approximately. 


BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St. New York 
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| fessor of marketing and Dr. Ben- 
son professor of educational psy- 
| chology, both at New York 
University. 
* * 

Typography and Mechanics of 
the Newspaper, by Kenneth E. Ol- 
son, M. A. (D. Appleton and Com- 
pany). A thorough and painstak- 
ing presentation of a _ subject 
directly interesting to those actively 
engaged in newspaper work—edi- 
tors, writers, publishers and print- 
ers—and indirectly informative to 
advertisers. The volume’s ground- 
work is a history of printing and a 
description of printing methods. 
Chapters on type-faces and on 





newspaper make-up are illustrated 
| with drawings and reproductions. 
| se ¢ 

| Mortality in Retail Trade, Study 


falo’s Studies in Business, by Ed- 
mund D. McGarry (Bureau of 


| No. 4 in the University of Buf- 





Business and Social Research, U. 
of Buffalo). This book is a statis- 
tical analysis of entrances into and 
exits from the retail grocery, drug, 
hardware and shoe trades in Buf- 
falo over the period of 1918-1928. 

Proceeding along actuarial lines, 
the author has arrived at “life ex- 
pectancies” of grocery stores, drug 
stores, hardware stores and shoe 
stores. Seen from this ingenious 
angle, the matter of retail mortal- 
ity takes on new and interesting 
lights. Thus, from his “expec- 
tancy” table for grocery stores, the 


| author concludes that “the average 


store listed in any year has about 
forty chances in a hundred of stay- 
ing in business long enough to be 
listed a second year, and about 
seven chances in a hundred of be- 
ing listed for as many as nine 
years.” In the same interesting 
manner, Mr. McGarry arrives at 
the “expectancies” of the three 
other lines included in his study— 
drugs, hardware and shoes. 
* * 


Problems in Retail Distribution, 
by Malcolm P. McNair and Charles 
I. Gragg (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc.) The authors are, 
respectively, associate professor of 
marketing and managing director 
of the Bureau of Business Re- 





search ; and assistant professor of 
business and editor of the “Har- 
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vard Business Reports,” of the 
iraduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Harvard. With its 
companion work, Problems in Re- 
tail Store Management, which deals 
with matters of internal adminis- 
tration, the present work is in- 
tended to replace Problems in Re- 
tailing, by David and McNair. 
The book is divided into sections 
for elements of retail profit, types 
of retail institutions and styles of 
merchandise, store location, store 
layout and classification of mer- 
chandise, sales policies, service pol- 
icies, merchandising, pricing, brand 
policies, relations with merchan- 
dise sources, and organization and 
general policies. Under these 
headings it presents “cases” and 
propounds questions as to the wis- 
dom of managerial policies. It 


outlines also the policies that under 
outlined sets of circumstances re- 
tail managements have adopted. 

- = | 


Dictionary of Color, by A. 
Maerz, director of the American 
Color Research Laboratory, and 
M. Rea Paul, consulting colorist 
of the research laboratories of the 
National Lead Company (Mc- 
Graw-Hill). 

Here is no new system of color 
classification or nomenclature, but 
rather a record of the language of 
color, as, in use, that language has 
developed through generations. Be- 
sides its showing of color plates 
of identified samples, the book in- 
cludes a discussion of color prin- 
ciples. The reader learns of sorne 
of the errors in color-name usage. 
Thus, many of the hues that the 
paint industry calls “red” really 
are browns. Concerning industry in 
general, the authors remark: 

“There is no reason why a man- 
ufacturer should send out three or 
four different colors under the same 
name, a common practice, except 
that which admits the following 
of old-fashioned, rule-of-thumb 
methods and lack of pride in his 
work. With up-to-date apparatus 
for control, the spectroscope, spec- 
trophotometer, colorimeter, graphic 
charts of the mixing powers of 
various pigments, etc., mixing of 
colors to exact match becomes not 
only more accurate, but far easier 
than with the unassisted eye.” 
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WuHo KNows 
the GREAT 
NEWARK 


MARKET more 
THOROUGHLY 








O other group of mer- 

chants is so thoroughly 
familiar with the buying 
habits of this live, active 
market as its department 
stores; and no other local 
group buys as much space 
in Newark newspapers. 
They KNOW their market— 
they KNOW their news- 
papers, too. 


That is why they placed 
520,035 MORE lines of ad- 
vertising in the NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS during the 
first 8 months of this year 
than during the same period 
of 1929. 


A gain of over a half mil- 
lion lines! A gain exceed- 
ing 17%—83.66% MORE 
than the volume given the 
second newspaper. 


Department stores, depen- 
dent upon quick results, cer- 
tain response, favor the 
medium they KNOW will 
influence soles. 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Mor. 
215-22! Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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REACHING EVERY 
IMPORTANT FACTOR 


in the buying and 
selling of Sheets, 
Towels, Blankets, 
Quilting, Draperies 
and other textile 
items sold for fur- 
nishing the home. 


DAILY NEWS RECORD 
and 
RETAILING 
Fairchild Publications 


8 East 13th Street, New York 

















Typography 


that dresses up your 


advertising without 


over-dressing it. 
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ADVERTYPE 


Ce., INC. : Typographers 
228 East 45th Street, New York 
Phone: VANderbilt 0364-5-6-7 
Advertype Your Advertising 
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What Should Adver- 
tising Agencies Learn 
About New Clients? 


(Continued from page 6) 
technical worker is the best way 
to get a quick knowledge of how 
the thing is made. 

H—Competitive products. 
Compare honesty, and give credit 
where credit is due. 


III. The Market. 

A—Limitations. 

Age; Climate; Income; Occu- 
pational; Literacy, etc. 

B—Consumption. 

Total for industry. 

Total for own products. 

Potential. 

C—Distribution. 

Direct or Indirect. 

Agencies Used; Mail Order; 
Canvassers; Agents; Salesmen; 
Brokers; Company Stores; Job- 
bers; Retailers; Other Possible 
Outlets. 

Explain accurately the relation 
of each to the business. For ex- 
ample, if you sell jobbers, but do 
not care particularly for such 
business, make the point clear, to 


| avoid wasted effort in this direc- 
tion. 


IV. Selling. 

A—Sales policies. 

As regards Products, Outlets, 
Salesmen, Consumers. 

Cover fully such points as guar- 
antees, returns, dating. terms, pro- 
tection of agencies, complaints, 
collections, etc. 

B—Sales organization. 

(1) General scheme; Branches; 
Characteristics of men; Territorial 
arrangements. 

(2) Records; Total sales; By 
territories or salesmen; By prod- 
ucts; Selling costs for each. 

(3) Salesmen ; Educational 
work; Equipment; Quotas; Co- 
operation extended by home office. 
V. Advertising and Sales Promo- 

tional Work. 

A—History and policies. 

B—Samples of what has been 
done actually, and what is being 
done. 

C—Results. 

Too often, in this connection, the 
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agency runs up against a peculiar 
sort of difficulty. The manufac- 
irer may have thought of trying 
. certain form of sales promotion 

- may have attempted it in a half- 
hearted way. The agency man 
makes a suggestion—“How about 
such and such a window display?” 

for example. “Nix,” says the 
idvertising manager, “we've tried 
that and our stores just won't use 
them and our men won't work 
vith you.” And so on, discourag- 
ing initiative and innovations, often 

the honest belief that “we've 
tried that, and it won’t work in 
this business.” 

D—Attitude of officers toward 
special “deals,” price cuts and other 
possibly new appeals. 

E—Budgeting, of appropriation. 

After going over this list of 
ubjects to be discussed, and in- 
vestigated, some will undoubtedly 
raise the question, “Is that all?” 
and others will inquite, “What, 
must we go to all that trouble get- 
ting our advertising started?” In 
some cases, the list will be found 
nadequate, and in others to contain 
superfluous matter. Only the cir- 
cumstances prevailing in individual 
instances can determine to what 
extent the advertising agent should 
be invited, or permitted, to delve 
nto the internal affairs of a busi- 
ness. 

It may even be argued that the 
ecessity for the complete dis- 
losure of important and, often 
onfidential, data covering the sub- 
ects listed above is so obvious that 
special comment is neither war- 
ranted nor required. It may fur- 
ther be maintained that the few 
pecific instances cited in the fore- 
voing paragraphs do not serve to 
prove my point nearly as effec- 
tively as they do reveal avoidable 
error, and possibly simple stupid- 
ty, on somebody’s part—either the 
idvertiser, or the agency. 

All of which may be true—but 
the fact remains that such occur- 
rences are all too common, always 
unfortunate, and would be less 
likely to come about if agencies 
were not compelled to proceed with 
the preparation of sales plans on 
the basis of incomplete, or inaccu- 
rate data, particularly in the case 
of accounts new to advertising. 








When the 
Copy Chief 
Says — 











“HURRY THOSE 


LAYOUTS ’— 
Reach For The 


When minutes 
saved mean dol- 
lars earned—that’s 
the time when the 
Hi-Speed Ruler becomes your 
handiest tool. Horizontal and 
vertical parallel lines without 
shifting position of ruler. Two 
steel rollers—rubber covered— 
pivoting on smooth steel ball- 
bearings—carry the ruler over 
the paper like lightning. Lay- 
outs and dummies grow under 
your nimble pen as if by magic. 
Three sizes: 12-inch, $1.50; 15-inch, 
$2.00; 18-inch, $2.50. The 
coupon will bring as many 
as you need for a trial. 
Money back if not 
satisfied. . ~ 


George B. 
Graff Co. 


60 Washburn Ave. 
Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Please send us 
Graffco 
Hi-Speed Rulers, 
for which $ 
is enclosed. Money to 
be refunded if we are not 
satisfied. 


A 
4 Send the 
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Sticking a In 1914 5 —— 

stores loome 
Pin in the came to Ge ie 
Chain Stores dependents. Ac- 
tually, they were only in their in- 
fancy. However, the infant was 
growing at a tremendous pace and 
Printers’ INK determined to ex- 
amine this prodigious youngster 
and endeavor to discover why he 
was growing so amazingly and 
what this growth meant to the 
adults of production and distribu- 
tion, 

The result was a series of four- 
teen articles published that year— 
the most exhaustive treatise on the 
chain store up to that time. 

That series marked a definite 
stage in the history of the chain— 
the new system of distribution had 
definitely established itself as a 
factor with which to be reckoned 
in selling plans. 

Today, the chains have reached 


E. B. Weiss 
Arthur H. Little 
Thomas F. Walsh 
H. W. Marks 








another stage; apparently they can 
no longer progress as they have 
in the past unless they make radi- 
cal changes in their procedure. 

Why this astounding change in 
a brief period of sixteen years? 
What must the chains do if they 
are to continue to grow? What 
does the present chain-store situa 
tion mean to manufacturers? What 
do the future plans of the chains 
mean to manufacturers? 

Printers’ INK hopes to mark 
this present stage, just as it did 
sixteen years ago. For a half 
year we have carried on a search- 
ing investigation, penetrating into 
every nook and cranny of the 
chain-store problem. The survey 
has carried us through the chain 
stores themselves on into the vol- 
untary chains, the metamorphosis 
of the wholesaler, and the rapidl, 
changing distributive structure of 
manufacturers. 

Last week we presented the first 
article in the chain store series that 
has resulted from this exhaustive 
research. It was entitled: “Chain 
Stores Weighed in the Balance,” 
and laid the groundwork for the 
articles to come. Other articles 
will appear in succeeding issues— 
probably from sixteen to twenty 
of them. 

This is not a statistical series 
of chain-store statistics there is no 
end. Only sufficient statistics will 
be used to provide a background 
for the picture we plan to paint. 
That picture will delineate—graphi- 
cally and clearly, we hope—the 
merchandising significance, from 
the manufacturer’s point of view. 
of the chain store’s present status 
and immediate future. 

The series has no ax to grind. 
It makes no case for or against 
chain store, independent, or whole- 
saler. It aims only to present facts 
as we find them and then to in- 
terpret these facts from the view- 
point of the manufacturer, and 
more particularly the manufacturer 
who advertises. 

Should this series receive the 
same study accorded our 1914 ef- 
forts, we shall feel that we have 
contributed another mite to the re- 
corded history of merchandising 
progress. 
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The Future Looking ahead 
Giant of ed the —. 
say ten or twenty 

Advertising years, what sin- 
‘le branch of industry will be pro- 
ducing the largest advertising vol- 
ime? There are many producers 
of advertising who would like to 
cnow the answer to that question. 
Some people make out a very good 
-ase in favor of chain organiza- 
tions. Earnest Elmo Calkins thinks 
nancial institutions will take the 
lead. 

“I foresee a time,” he told the 
recent convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, “when the 
banks collectively will be the larg- 
est group of advertisers in the 
country because they have the 
most to say. What they sell af- 
fects most people. What they do 
affects most businesses because peo- 
ple have confidence in them, and 
their statements about business 
matters have weight because the 
bankers, in spite of the reluctance 
with which they came to advertis- 
ing, are intelligent men able to 
reason about business more philo- 
sophically than the average dealer 
or even the average manufacturer 
and because they have such a 
splendid wealth of facts at their 
disposal from which to deduce con- 
clusions.” 

Maybe Mr. Calkins is right in 
his first statement about the day 
“when the banks collectively will 
be the largest group of advertisers 
in the country.” But what he and 
we and all advertising people are 
most concerned with is possible 
growth rather than actual rank. 
And from that angle certainly no 
one will deny the potential devel- 
opment in the use of advertising 
that lies within the financial field. 

Even a relative newcomer to ad- 
vertising can fairly feel the seeth- 
ing and experimentation that has 
been going on within the borders 
of financial advertising. Personnel 
—a combination of banker and ad- 
vertising man—has been in the 
process of development: witness 
the rapid growth in size and im- 
portance of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association. Techniques 
have been in a constant state of 
flux; stiffness has been loosened, 
and sloppiness has been stiffened. 
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Copy has gone all the distance 
from a very formal and factual 
frigidity to the genuinely human in- 
terest appeal so common today. 

All this has merely pointed the 
way. The day of greatest produc- 
tivity for financial advertising lies 
still ahead. It may not be the 
giant of future advertising, nor 
does that matter, for from the 
point of view of possible growth 
it is even now a giant. 





The Census Before the end of 
of the + yh i 
pected that Cen- 
Distribution su; of Distribu- 
tion reports will be available 
covering a large number of com- 
munities. At the time of writing, 
preliminary releases for test pur- 
poses are being distributed, cover- 
ing four cities—Syracuse, Trenton, 
El Paso and Pueblo. 

The Census of Distribution is 
something that a large group of 
business executives have been de- 
manding for many years. Now 
that the results of the first census 
of the kind held in this country 
are being whipped into final shape, 
it is time to speculate concerning 
the uses to which these reports will 
actually be put by business. 

Most assuredly, the reports come 
at a time when they should be wel- 
comed in business circles. Distri- 
bution was never a more discussed 
topic than it is today. Channels 
of distribution, in particular, are 
being scrutinized with the utmost 
care and the forthcoming distribu- 
tion census reports should make 
nossible a microscopic examination 
not previously feasible. 

The Census Bureau has been ca- 
pably advised, in formulating its 
plans for the distribution census, 
and there is every reason to believe 
that its first effort to chart the 
flow of merchandise from factory 
to consumer will furnish the com- 
mercial world with a wealth of 
potentially valuable material. All 
the Bureau can do is to compile 
the facts. Whether these facts 
will actually be used to remedy 
the ills to which our distributive 
system is undeniably heir is a mat- 
ter over which the Bureau will 
have no control. 

Business is now to get at least 
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some of the facts it has always 
wanted. It is entirely up to busi- 
ness to make adequate use of the 
material gathered at its request. 


The Keynote What the busi- 
Is ness world wants 


and needs is a 

Quietness quiet, gradual, and 
sustained recovery. Such a re- 
covery thrives on good business 
news rather than bullish opinions 
issued by returned travelers or poli- 
ticians. 

One of the best bits of real busi- 
ness news of the recent past has 
been the announcement by the big- 
gest corporation in the world, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, that orders have been 
placed for future delivery for large 
quantities of various raw materials. 
This company and a number of 
others in other fields feel that 
prices are scraping bottom and that 
it is good business to buy now. But 
the worst thing that could happen 
to such a sound policy is to have a 
“movement” made of it with bally- 
hoo and cheering. 

To have any agency attempt to 
start a sudden spurt of buying as 
a patriotic procedure or in order 
to stem a downward trend arti- 
ficially, would mean a fast spurt 
in prices followed by a relapse as 
careful buyers were driven out of 
the market by the booming bally- 
hoo. 

The “buy-a-bale-of-cotton” idea 
is too fresh in the memory of too 
many people. The sooner artificial 
stimulants are taken away from the 
patient the sooner the increased 
blood circulation noticed in the past 
few weeks will definitely turn to 
actual, slow convalescence. 

Business men are content to leave 
to stock speculators the quickly re- 
curring phases of blue funk and 
sudden optimism which are paying, 
in part at least, the high overhead 
on expensive offices. The manage- 
ment of big business in many dif- 
ferent lines has decided that it is 
sound business to place important 
orders’ for raw materials now, 
when they are selling at below cost 
prices. 

But these shrewd leaders are 
adopting this policy because they 
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want to make a profit, not because 
they want to save the world. There 
is a small quiet revival under way. 
A lot of noise would kill it. 

Any attempt to make a revival 
meeting out of the actions of men 
who know what they are doing 
and are doing it for sound business 
reasons would be a disastrous pro- 
cedure. 

From this point on the keynote 
is quietness. 


H. J. Bligh, President, Na- 


tional Trade Journals 

H. J. Bligh has been elected president 
of National Trade Journals, Inc., New 
York. He been vice-president and 
general manager of the company’s prin- 
cipal subsidiary in the West and will 
now consolidate Eastern and Western 
operations. 

Wheeler Sammons, vice-president and 
treasurer of the A. N. Marquis Com 
any and a director of the Modern 
ospital Publishing Company and the 
Chicago Times, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of National Trade 
Journals. He was president of the 
A. W. Shaw Company at the time of its 
merger with the McGraw-Hill Publish 
ing Company. 

=. J. Rosencrans is secretary and trea- 
surer and H. J. Redfield comptroller of 
the National Trade Journals group. 


Voluntary Chain to Start 
National Campaign 
The 


voluntary c 


= a Grocers Alliance, a 


: ain comprising over 8,000 
independent grocers with headquarters at 
Chicago, will begin a national advertis- 
ing campaign in magazines this month. 
The Hilmer ’. Swenson Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, directs this 
account. 


B. C. Wheeler with 
Compton & Sons 


_ Bertrand C. Wheeler, formerly adver- 
tising manage of the Marquette Cement 
Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
manager at that city of the sales de 
partment of the Compton & Sons Litho- 
graphing & Printing Company, St 
Auis. 


Richard A. Dunne with 
B. B. D. & O. 


Richard A. Dunne, formerly space 
buyer at_ the New York office of the J. 
Walter Shampoos Company, has joined 
the contract department of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York. 


Death of E. H. Jones 


Edmund H. Jones, president and gen- 
eral = of the Cleveland Folding 
Machine Company, Cleveland, died re- 
cently at the age of sixty-five. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SERVICE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL 
THOROUGHNESS TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 
Rome Brass Radiator Corporation 


Group IV, New York State 
Savings Banks Association 


Bell Telephone Securities Co. 


American Austin Car Co. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 

















Advertising Club News 


Color of a Product Should 


Arise from Product’s Function 

“The successful use of color in sell- 
ing does not call for merely | dressing up 
an article to give it colors,”” H. Ledyard 
Towle, head of the color Studios of the 
Fisher Body Corporation, recently told 
members of the Adcraft Club of Detroit. 
“The first step is to determine what is 
to be accomplished by the article,” he 
continued, “‘and then do the coloring. 
When the function of the merchandise 
is established, the matter of color comes 
by_ itself.” 

To illustrate this point, Mr. Towle 
mentioned the possibilities of color in a 
vacuum cleaner. If the purpose of the 
manufacturer is to show the buyer a 
lot of merchandise for the money, he 
declared, then it should be colored ac- 
cordingly. If, however, the idea is to 
impress a woman with the lightness of 
it so that she will think of it as easy 
to handle, then the coloring would fol- 
low out that idea. Similarty, color, he 
pointed out, can make an automobile 


look longer if its wheel-base is short 
and lower if the body is built high. 
* * * 


Heads Pittsburgh Industrial 


Advertisers 

B. D. Erickson, of the Wi!son-Snyder 
Manufacturing Company, Braddock, Pa., 
has been elected president of the In- 
dustrial Advertising Council, an organ- 
ization of members of the advertising 
rofession who are associated with in- 
ustrial plants throughout the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., district. C. W. Kalbfus, of 
the Elliott Company, Jeannette, Pa., was 
made vice-president and Elliott G. G. John- 
son, of the Homestead Valve Manufac- 
turing Company, Coraopolis, Pa., — 

elected secretary-treasurer. “Eaward 
Sykes, of the Mine Safety oo 
Company, Pittsburgh, has been elected 
director at large. 
* ” 


Bridgeport Committee 
Appointments 


The following committee chairmen ap 
intments have been made by 
ridgeport, Conn., Advertising Club: 
meg F. S. Montgomery; lunch- 
eon, William H. Crawford; educational, 
A. D. Guion; “On-to-New “Haven” com- 
a Miss Mildred Harrington; pub- 
licity, Claude Hermanson; program, 
Robert L. Crosby, and club news bulle- 
tin committee, Francis Hill, chairman. 
* * * 


Heads Waterbury Club 


Committee 

Rudolph M. Hennick, advertising 
managef of the Waterbury, Conn., Re- 
publican-American, has been appointed 
chairman of the “On-to-New aven” 
committee of the Waterbury Advertising 
Club and will take charge of arrange- 
ments for attending the October con- 
vention at New Haven of the New En- 
gland clubs. 
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Agate Club Holds Golf 


Tournament 

Charles M. Freeman, of Good House 
keeping, won the low gross prize at the 
recent invitational golf tournament of 
the Agate Club of Chicago. Harry Lytle, 
of Time, took low net honors. 

Winners and runners-up in the four 
some flights were: W. B. Washburn and 
ah T. Seehoff; H. M. Keefe and 
Ee. D. Wheeler; S. C. Rawlins and R. G 
Howse; S. L. Williams and T. D. Cald 
well; Gale a? Jr., and Frank Hake- 
well; oughton and H. H. 
. Aealph Niece and Robert 
Carnahan; Arnold Schoop and C. M 
Hunt; R. G. Harkness oa oe Rehi. 
ing; Happer Payne and aldo Howx 
bars, and Samuel R. Penfield and Arthur 
Griffis. 

* * * 


Made Treasurer of Poor 


Richard Club 


John M. Pagsingnger has been elected 
treasurer of the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia to fill the unexpired term 
of Edward S. Paret, who died recently. 
Mr. + grey 9 has been a member of 
the club for fifteen years, has served as 
treasurer and is now a member of the 
board of directors. 
* * 


Oregon Clubs Meet 


A joint conference of Oregon adver- 
tising clubs was held at Portland recently 
under the direction of H. Robinson, 
of the West Coast Engraving Company. 
The plans and problems of advertising 
clubs were discussed with special atten- 
tion to the 1931 convention to be held 
at Long Beach, Calif. Phil Battelle, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Pacific Advertis- 
ing Clubs Association, was the principal 
speaker. 

* * * 


First District Convention to 


Meet at New Haven 
The New England Advertising Con- 
vention of the first district of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America will be 
held October 19, 20 and 21 at New 
Haven, Conn. The convention head- 
uarters will be at the Hotel Taft at 
that city. 
* * * 


A. W. Neally Heads Columbus 


Sales Managers 

A. W. Neally, director of sales of 
the Columbus Show Case Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Sales Managers’ Club of 
the Manufacturers & Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. 

*> * * 


Elected by Rochester Club 

George F. Kroha has been elected a 
director of the Rochester, N. Y., Ad- 
vertising Club to fill the unexpired term 
of J. Allen Hovey, resigned. 
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What Is a Good 
Plan for Ten-Minute 
Discussions? 


Miami Apvertistnc CLus 
TAMI, Fa. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Your kindness in the past in send- 
ing me information regarding one 
phase or another of the advertising 
profession, leads me to make another 
request. 

e Miami Advertising Club is 
planning to have a ten-minute talk 
given during each weekly meeting 
on a subject directly bearing on ad- 
vertising. am a member of the 
committee to prepare this program. 
The membership of the Miami Ad- 
vertising Club consists largely of 
owners and managers of places of 
business and it seems to me that 
they will be interested in learning 
about the practical side of adver- 
tising. In other words they will be 
interested in remarks that cover 
such subjects as media, advertising 
appropriations, layouts, etc. 

If convenient and possible will 
you please inform me where infor- 
mation may be obtained that would 
be helpful in preparing a program 
of this nature? Any suggestions of 
yours would also be apprecia 


Syivan G. Cox. 


HERE it is desired to have 

one phase of advertising dis- 
cussed at an advertising club meet- 
ing, it seems that it would be 
worth while to follow the group 
idea which has been put into prac- 
tice by many clubs. The program 
committee would have responsi- 
bility for general outlining of the 
season’s program, allocating dates 
for the various groups. 

The larger clubs, in addition to 
general meetings, have their group 
meetings as well. The smaller 
clubs, feeling no call for more than 
one meeting a week, would do well 
to incorporate the group idea by 
allotting ten or fifteen minutes of 
the general meeting for considera- 
tion of some one selected phase of 
advertising. 

_ Two plans are available: 1. The 
time may be devoted to hearing a 
speaker. 2. Round-table discus- 
sion may be held. If a group com- 
mittee decides on a speaker, he may 
carry his own message or data may 
be obtained in advance and di- 
gested by a selected member of the 
group who will report his findings 
in an informative review. Should 
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the round-table method be chosen, 
it is important that several mem- 
bers be schooled in advance with 
information which will insure con- 
tinuous, pertinent and lively inter- 
change of opinion. 

As to sources of data, Mr. Cox 
and other program committee 
members will undoubtedly get sat- 
isfactory co-operation in response 
to any requests addressed to as- 
sociations which represent particu- 
lar fields of advertising interest. 
There are, for example, the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
Periodical Publishers Association, 
Associated Business Papers, Agri- 
cultural Publishers Association, 
Outdoor Advertising Association, 
all of which are associations typi- 
cal of those from which data may 
be obtained. 

Then there is the Bureau of Re- 
search of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America which, as reported 
by Mr. Hodges recently, is busy 
classifying information in order 
that data may be made available 
to advertising clubs for purposes 
just such as that mentioned by Mr. 
Cox. 

Printers’ INK is always ready 
to be of assistance by supplying 
reference lists of articles pertain- 
ing to particular subjects which 
program committees or speakers 
may have in mind.—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ INK. 


J. B. Brodie Heads Toronto 
Group 


J. Bacon Brodie, of Canadian Brandes, 
Ltd., was elected president of the Adver- 
tising and Sales Roundtable of Toronto 
at its recent annual election. He suc- 
ceeds Charles Watson, of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Ltd. Roydon 
Barbour, of the Saturday Night Press, 
Ltd., was = vice-president and R. O. 
McKeown A. Denne and Com- 
pany, 1d.” was elected secretary-trea- 
surer, 

The new executive committee consists 
of George Davies, Durant Motors, Ltd.; 
Walter Kiehn, Rogers Majestic Corpo- 
ration, Ltd.; Ross Purves, aw 
Night Press, Ltd., and Mr. Watson, re- 


tiring president. 
* 


* * 


Heads Snohomish, Wash., Club 


C. H. Gillespie has been slested presi 
dent of the Snohomish, Wash., Adver- 
tising Club. F. M vans has been 
made vice-president and M. C. Hazen, 
secretary. 





Little 


The 


FEW weeks ago, the Standard 
i Oil Company of New Jersey 
put into operation the first commer- 
cial petroleum hydrogenation plant 
in the world. Hydrogenation, be it 
known, is a refining process that 
produces two gallons of gasoline 
where only one is produced now. 

Like so many chemical and engi- 
neering discoveries, it brings with 
it, as a side issue, a problem that 
marketing will have to solve. The 
problem this time centers around 
the fact that under the hydrogena- 
tion process a large quantity of 
wax is produced. This wax will 
be something of a drug on the 
market unless new uses can be 
found for it. 

Capable marketing minds have 
solved similar problems. These 
former waste products that are 
now producing profits range from 
Pabst-ett, an important ingredient 
of which was formerly a waste 
product, to George C. Brown & 
Co., which sells cedar sawdust, an- 
other waste product, for canine 
bedding. 

When merchandising ingenuity 
bends its effort toward broadening 
the market for wax, it will not be 
long before that product is sent 
sliding down well-greased skids 
toward bigger, demand. 

* * 


From Scotland comes an ex- 
ample in thrift for the Class to 
ponder. It is an idea of Member 
A..W. Fisher, who is director of 
J. Pullar & Sons, Ltd., Perth. To 
those who don’t know, the School- 
master explains that Pullar of 
Perth does an extensive cleaning 
and dyeing business, almost all of 
which is transacted by parcel post. 

The business has a mailing list 
cf more than a quarter million 
names. No small task, that of 
typing lists, index cards, labels and 
envelopes ; work enough to keep a 
corps of typists busy. 

Pullar has a novel method of 
meeting this problem in an eco- 
nomical and farsighted manner. It 
conducts a stenographic school. 
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Do the lassies learn the keyboard 
by typing, “Now is the time for 
all good men to come to the aid 
of their party”? They do not. 
That would be waste motion in 
Scotland. Instead, they type en- 
velopes and labels and lists, for 
practice and profit. 

Their experience teaches them 
the business methods of Pullar for 
whom they start to work on com- 
pletion of the course. Pullar 
thereby gets not novitiates but ex- 
perienced workers. 

Perhaps some wise members of 
the Class have managed to keep a 
jump ahead of the Schoolmaster. 
If so, he is sorry to let them down, 
but the fact is that Pullar does pay 
a salary all the time that the girls 
are taking the course. 

* = * 


“We side-line baseball players 
out here in Chicago,” writes a 
Class member who says his present 
advertising efficiency has been con- 
siderably impaired by the recent 
tangled state of affairs in the Na- 
tional League, “or at least some of 
us in this town certainly owe a 
vote of thanks to an institution 
familiarly known as the Western 
Union. And we think Printers’ 
InK’s ever-curious Schoolmaster 
ought to know about it. 

“About a dozen days ago,” he 
goes on, “when about three or four 
ball clubs first got in that awful 
huddle around the top position, or, 
to be exact, when the Cubs (our) 
squad had first descended to the 
uncomfortably thin margin of a 
half game lead over the Giants 
and the Robins, then it was that 
the Western Union, consciously or 
unconsciously, pulled a masterful 
coup. 

“It was about 3:45 in.the after- 
noon (Chicago daylight saving 
time) which is the zero hour just 
before the afternoon papers appear 
with the score. Besides, in our 
building we all had ‘work to do’ 
and consequently were ‘working.’ 
But just between you and me, 
Schoolmaster, there was a lot of 
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“Don't Dissipate Your 
Strength’’ 
¥ 


“= Meyercord take over the annoying, re- 
occuring print and paint jobs—and invest 
them all at once in a brilliant, colorful identifi- 
cation which you can reproduce identically in 
any size on your windows, product, cartons or 
trucks, a trademark that will broadcast your 
message to the eyes of every prospect ... at 
one-fourth the cost of hand-lettering.”’ 
* * * 

Meyercord Decalcomania Tranfers—easy to apply, uni- 
form, lasting, effective—a thorough identification. Prices, 
samples and information on request. 


MEYERCORD TRANSFERS 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY 
120 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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nergy escaping in the form of ex- 
ess anxiety. You know how it 
soes; no one can do his best under 
those conditions. But we were at 
ur desks anyway, and, as Groucho 
lways says, that’s something in the 
eyes of Gent. Treas., even if no- 
vhere else. 

“Then, as though things weren't 
ilready bad enough, one of the 
vell-known variety of youths 
known as Western Union boys 
shoved his head into the door of 
our ‘suite’ and started baying. All 
of which, you will admit, was an 
unheard of performance. But what 
he bayed! First, something to the 
effect that the Cubs had piled up 
nine runs in four innings; then the 
final score, which, oddly enough, 
was still in their favor. The boy, 
inspired, the Schoolmaster sup- 
poses, by an alert and understand- 
ing office manager, then proceeded 
down the corridor to introduce 
similar glad tidings into the vari- 
ous other offices on our floor. 

“The net result was that about 
forty people emerged from their 
work long enough to smile back 
and forth and up and down the 
corridor at one another and make 
light comment about ‘Well, at last !’ 
and ‘Wasn’t that clever of the 
Western Union? Just properly 
timed, etc., etc.’ Whatever else it 
was, Schoolmaster, it certainly was, 
you will have to agree, a darned 
good example of that knack which 
some people have for digging good- 
will opportunities out of otherwise 
commonplace and unnoticed cor- 
ners.” 

And the Schoolmaster does agree. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster is usually too 
busy puttering about the Class- 
room to get mixed up in foreign 
arguments. But he cannot resist 
pointing out the battle that is rag- 
ing between the wine makers and 
the brewers of Italy, which was 
brought to his attention by a mem- 
er of the Class. 

Italy, as Class members probably 
know, produces a large proportion 
of the world’s supply of wine, but 
lately the local consumption of that 
beverage has fallen off decidedly. 
The most important factor con- 
tributing to this decreased imbib- 
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MARKET 
RESEARCH 
MAN 


A large business organization 
has opening for executive, 
preferably about 35 years 
old with broad knowledge of 
marketing, advertising and 
sales management to direct 
research surveys in these 
fields and prepare reports of 
results in clear, simple lan- 
guage. Position also requires 
ability to contact important 
executives. In reply please 
outline business and educa- 
tional background and salary 
requirements. 


Address “N,” Box 197 
Printers’ Ink 




















Half Interest 


/ Old 
In An Established 
/ Recognized 


Agency. 


HARACTER and advertising 
ability will count more than 
money and billing in my selection 
of a man who will share equally 
with me in the profits and stock 
ownership of this well-established 
advertising agency. There's an op- 
portunity for a real advertising man 
to realize his life long dreams here 
but this is no berth for an itinerant 
account executive. I will need help 
. and am in a position to give plenty 
of it myself. My present associate 
will sell his share in the business for 
a nominal sum. In writing please 
give sufficient details for me to judge 
you. Strict confidence assured. 


Address— 
“J,” Box 193, Printers’ Ink 
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Here’s HELP for a 
Sales Manager 


Sales Manager’s 
Assistant 
Statistician 


Harvard Business School Grad- 
uate, 29, successful in key posi- 
tion with national concern, is 
seeking a new connection. His 
work included: 

Supervision of Sales Records; 

Salesmen’s territories, quotas, 

problems; 

Sales Promotion; 

Extensive market analysis; 

Customer correspondence. 
Among personal characteristics— 
sales minded, creative, well-bal- 
anced, congenial. Boss (Sales 
Manager) says, “. . . hard work- 
ing . . . most valuable to me.” 
Best reasons for leaving. 
Married—with wonderful baby to 
work for. Salary requirements 
moderate. 

Address ‘‘0,”” Box 198 
Printers’ Ink 
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Advertising 
Salesman 


Wanted 


A large newspaper near New 
York City has an opening for 
one and perhaps two competent 
hard working local advertising 
salesmen. Experience with fur- 
niture, shoes, specialty shops, 
radio, or automotive desirable 
but not absolutely essential. 
Chief requirements are experi- 
ence in local display, a clean 
record, and capacity for hard 
work. Interview arranged in 
New York City if your letter is 
complete and convincing. All 
replies in strictest confidence. 
Our present organization knows 
of this advertisement. This is 
a real opportunity. Address 
“G,” Box 191, Printers’ INK. 
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ing, it seems, is an advertising cam- 
paign being fostered by the Italian 
beer industry. “Whoever drinks 
beer will live to be 100 years old” 
is the slogan being broadcast to the 
natives of Italy. And the wine 
makers are calling upon the Gov- 
ernment for aid. 

The Schoolmaster feels that the 
wine makers of Italy will not re- 
sent a simple suggestion. Why not 
a little co-operative advertising in 
return? A campaign, for instance, 
with the slogan, “Reach for a 
chianti instead of a beer.” 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster has come to 
expect, as a matter of course, that 
new industries will use advertising, 
even in their infancy, if for no 
other reason than to accelerate the 
arrival of maturity. But he never 
pictured the possibility, not to say 
the actuality, of advertising to sell 
freight space on an airplane trip to 
Europe. 

It was with genuine surprise, 
therefore, that he noticed in his 
morning’s paper, recently, a dis- 
play advertisement signed by the 
Committee on Flight of the “Trade 
Wind.” The “Trade Wind,” be it 
known, is the picturesque name ap- 
plied to a seaplane that will take 
off “on or about October 9” on a 
trip that will take it, by stages 
from New York to Paris. It will 
carry a commercial cargo and the 
object of the advertisement was 
none other than to obtain what 
we are more accustomed to call 
“freight.” 

Well, well, the world certainly 
doth move! 


> 2 ¢ 


Pipe smokers will learn with in- 
terest that their ranks are ap- 
parently being rapidly depleted. 
According to the preliminary cen- 
sus of manufactures statistics, the 
production of pipes last year 
showed a decline of 25.1 per cent 
as compared with production in 
1927. As for 1927, that year showed 
a decline from 1925, and 1925 
showed a sharp decline from 1923. 

The old corn cob is still being 
puffed with enjoyment, however. 
Of the $5,202,185 worth of pipes 
produced last year, the corn cob 
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accounted for $556,031. That rep- 
resents just about 10 per cent of 
he total but since the corn cob is 
1 low-priced seller, its percentage 
of the total number of pipes sold is 
onsiderably larger. 

= 

Reciprocity in commercial rela- 
tions between businesses is an es- 
tablished procedure. Sometimes, 
though, it takes novel forms—so 
novel, in fact, as to warrant com- 
ment. 

One such example came recently 
to the Schoolmaster’s notice. The 
Arabol Manufacturing Company 
makes adhesives and sizings that 
are sold to textile mills. As a mat- 
ter of reciprocity, it believes that, 
wherever possible, it naturally 
should use products of the textile 
mills. 

With this in view, it did some 
experimenting and discovered that 
cloth could be used satisfactorily 
in lieu of paper for stationery. 
E. Oldham, advertising manager 
and a member of the Class, wrote 
the Schoolmaster on this cloth 
stationery and said: “We think you 
may be interested to see this prac- 
tical use of cloth stationery. As 
far as we know, this is the first 
time cloth has been utilized for 
commercial stationery purposes. 

“As we are manufacturers of 
products for textile mills, we are 
literally ‘doing our bit’ to help one 
of the industries we serve.” 

Students who are interested in 
the technicalities of the plan will 
want to know that, in appearance, 
the cloth stationery resembles noth- 
ing so much as it does surgical 
adhesive tape minus the adhesive, 
but plus a sizing to stiffen the 
cloth. The cloth does not appear 
to receive the printed impress as 
clearly as paper would; neither 
does the impress of the typewriter 
show up with the utmost clarity. 
Because of the cloth’s texture, 
there is a somewhat stippled effect 
to the printed and typewritten mes- 
sage, 

The Schoolmaster can see, 
though, where it might be a boon 
to stenographers. For erase as 
energetically as you will, it is just 
about impossible to wear through 
the cloth. 
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Experienced 
Advertising Executive 
Wanted 


Excellent opportunity for 
an experienced advertising 
man to connect with a well- 
known publication of na- 
tional circulation having 
distinctive coverage and a 
successful career of nearly 
half a century. 

Man must have knowledge 
of and experience with public- 
ity accounts, and ability to di- 
rect from the home office and 
assist in making contacts with 
agencies and advertisers. 

Give full particulars in 
first letter, including past 
experience, bility, age, 
approximate salary require- 
ments, availability, etc. Re- 
plies held strictly confidential. 

Address “H,” Box 192, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





























IF you can write 

Mail Order Agents Copy 
that produces results 
read this advertisement 


We are a large, well-known 
advertising agency. We want 
the best mail order agents 
copy writer in the country. 
He must be a man who has 
proven his ability to write copy 
that produces results. He 
must know the mail order 
agents business. If you think 
you are that man, send us the 
proof. Write, giving your 
experience, age, salary, etc. 
Also send sufficient samples 
of your work to prove your 
case. 


Address “M,” Box 196, Printers’ Ink 
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Complete 


Advertising Organization 
Available 
Seasoned Executive, Copy, Re- 


search, Production and Sales Pro- 
motion Men— 

READY to represent agency desir- 
ing New York office —OR— ideal 
advertising and sales promotion 
group for manufacturer. 


Address “Organization,” Box 194, P. I. 











IS THIS 
THE MAN 


you are looking for 


As sales promotion and advertising man- 
ager he has served successfully 5 years 
in the passenger car field, 6 years in the 
truck and tractor field. His record shows 
he knows how to get dotted line results. 
Valuable publicity and newspa: experi- 
ence. Graduate Northwestern University. 
Now resides in the Middle West, but 
= — opening wherever he can 

= qutuiy to apply his ability. 
y+ Rn m. H. Rankin Co., Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, Il. 











AGENCY—PRINTER 


Ten years’ experience planning 


idea (being an artist) to the fin- 
ished product, through the vari- 
ous processes of art, drawings, 
engravings, type, electros, mats, 
ee ete. 

.”" Box 195, Printers’ Ink. 











REDUCE YOUR COST 
OF SELLING "4" a, Pa Mall 
ae, ae . ete.. 
igis—is une omt to 

Advertising and ee F yee & how to re- 
duce » information and R. ca sound business 
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But How About Het Dogs? 
F. B. Cnuamepertain Company 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Schoolmaster : 

While reading your contribution— 
which I never miss—in the September 
4 issue of Printers’ INK, was greatly 
interested in the following quotation 
from the last paragraph: 

“There isn’t a manufacturer in Amer- 
ica, from the one who makes Alphabet 
Soup to the one who makes Zinc, wh« 
does not wish she were twice as nu 
merous.” 

I have never seen any Alphabet Soup 
—it must be interesting! Possibly the 
Schoolmaster refers to Alphabet Noodle 
Soup. By the same token would Elbow 
Macaroni Soup be “Elbow Soup”? 

B. P. Sitver, 
Sales Manager 


Heads Selected Oregon 
Newspapers 

Merle Chessman, of the Astoria Bud- 
et, was elected president of e Se- 
ected Oregon Newspapers at the annual 
conference of that group held at Port- 
land. He succeeds C. A. Sprague, 
publisher of the Salem Ons on States- 
man. Robert W. Sawyer the Bend 
Bulletin, was made vice quastiont and 
- Gillette, of the Marshfield Coos 
Bay Times, was elected treasurer. G. B. 
Bell was made secretary. 


J. D. Seltzer with Perfection 


Stove 
Joseph D. Seltzer, for the last four 
years assistant advertising manager of 


the Thew Shovel Company, Lorain, 
Ohio, has joined the Perfection Stove 
Company, Cleveland, as advertising pro- 
duction manager. 


P. C. Rouse Joins Maish 
Agency 


Percy C. Rouse, formerly engaged in 
free lance art work in the South, has 
femmes the art department of The Jay 
1. Maish Company, Marion, Ohio, ad- 
vertising agency. 


Death of ‘T C. Leslie 
Thomas C. Leslie, editor and publisher 
of the Hotel and Club News, Philadel 
phia, died last week at the a of 
eighty-two. At one time he controlled a 
syndicate publishing sixty-five news- 
papers throughout New Jersey. 











Manufacturers 


A well trained sales force would 
like to hear from eae 
who want their products sold 

the east. Would Seeler XS hard- 
ware or machine line. Address 
“T,” Box 50, Printers’ Ink. 
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Join Los Angeles Agency 


W. R. Whitton, formerly with the 
Mission Engraving Company, Los Ange- 
s, has joined the staft of the Adver- 
sers Company, advertising agency of 
at city. He will be in charge of new 
isiness and client contact. 

|. K. Halliburton has also joined this 
gency and will be i 
arch and copy. 


W. W. Chapin, Part Owner, 
San Francisco “Argonaut” 


W. W. Chapin, formerly publisher of 
e Seattle Post-Intelligencer, has asso- 
ated himself with Bruce D. Ellis in 
e ownership of the San Francisco 
irgonant. Mr. Chapin formerly was 
publisher of newspapers at Chicago, San 
Francisco and Oakland, Calif. 


C. C. Whistler Appointed by 
Delco-Light 


C. C. Whistler, formerly manager of 
ulvertising and sales promotion of_ the 
Delco-Light Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has been appointed manager of _ that 
mmpany. He has been with the Delco- 
Light Company for more than fourteen 
years, 


Joins Pennsylvania Select List 


The Beaver, Pa., Times has joined 
the Pennsylvania Select List and will be 
represented in the national advertisin 
field by Fred Kimball, Inc., publishers 
representative, New York, effective 
October 1. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE --- 


Manager, Art Director, 








Advertisin; 


Copy Chief, Production Manager, Mer- | 


chandising Plan Writer, Client Con- 
eee have been all of these. 
Here is a thorough knowledge of all 
phases of advertising that some agency 
or manufacturer will get for $10,000 
per year if the interview is satisfac- 
tory. Address “U,” Box 51, P. I. 
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WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


and Sales Promotion 


EXECUTIVE 


Development plans of large Iowa manu- 
facturer, doing national business, require 
a man who can write better-than-aver- 
age sales letters, and show salesmen how 
to use advertising intelligently. He must 
be able to recognize good otvertmag 
copy; if he has produced it, so muc 
the better. He must have grasp of re- 
tail merchandising, preferably in food- 
roduct field. Detailed examination of 
is previous experience must prove him 
thoroughly reliable. In applying, give 
references, and enclose samples of ad- 
vertising or sales promotion material 
you have produced. All applications 
held in strict confidence. Address “Q,” 
Box 199, Printers’ Ink. 


} { 
} as 
CA: nnouncement 


Page-Davis School of Ad- 
vertising announces a new, 
thorough home study Course 
in Modern Advertising. Pre- 
pared in co-operation with 
leading Agency men and 
prominent Advertising Man- 
agers. No text books, no 
theory, no red tape. Mate- 
rial all in loose-leaf form. 
An intensive plan of Prac- 
tical Advertising training, 
based upon the “Learn By 
Doing Method.” For infor- 
mation address Page-Davis 
School of Advertising, 
3601 So. Michigan Avenue, 
Department 4247, Chicago. 



































| Christmas Stories by Prominent Writers 
for House Organs and Trade Journals 


A sparkling Christmas story in your December 
issue will greatly increase reader-interest. 
Manuscripts submitted on approval. 


WILLIAM GERARD CHAPMAN 
St. Chi 


334 South Wells 


(Est. 1903) 
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HALIFAX 
MONTREAL 
; ONDON, Eng 


J. J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








___ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Magazine Salesman for Chicago 
representative's office. Partnership 
can be purchased if desired. Write 
fully to Box 759, Printers’ Ink. 


North Carolina Evening Newspaver 
for Sale—Total price $35,000; $10,000 
cash required; balance on deferred terms. 
Believe this special opportunity _ for 
young newspaper man. Palmer, DeWitt 
& Palmer, 350 Madison Ave., New York. 


BANK ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Associate wanted with experience in serv- 
ing and contacting banks, newspaper and 
direct mail. Also to promote syndicate 
newspaper service for banks. Outline ex- 
perience fully. Box 766, Printers’ Ink. 


Modern, Efficient Completely Equipped 
Printing Outfit—2 Kelly B Special, one 
Big Kelly; Power Cutter, Type, Cabi- 
nets, Iron Imposing Frame, etc. All 
at reasonable prices and most liberal 
terms. Phone: Dahlinger, 7160 Gram- 
ercy, New York City. 


TO CLOSE AN ESTATE: PRINTING 
MACHINERY at a fraction of its value, 
consisting of BABCOCK 2-revolution 
esses, 33 x 47 and 43 x 56; THOM- 
Son’ and GORDON Job Presses; 44” 
EGO Automatic Paper Cutter; 
oo rm 30 Cutting and Cocnting Press. 
Machines can be seen remises of 
THE RATHBUN & BIRD OMPANY 
INC., 85 Grand Street, New York. 


PRINTERS ATTENTION—We can & 
fer Exceptional Prices and Terms on 
the followin Two Revolution Presses. 
36 x 48 ichle- Hodgeman with Cross 
Feeder and Motors. 46 x 65 Michle 
with Extension Delivery and Motors. 
29 x 41 Miehle with Motor. 26 x 32 
Pony Miehle with Feeder. 24 x 36 
Premier with Dexter Suction Feeder. 
Phone: Metropolitan Branch, Gramercy 
7160. New York City. 


MAIL ORDER BARGAIN 


Unexpected circumstances necessi 
tate immediate sale of growing 
mail order cash business which has 
shown a profit from the start. 
Much needed office specialty, no 
competition, and with tremendous 
field and large profits. 

This is a rare opportunity for man 
with $12,000 and direct-mail adver- 
tising or merchandising experience 
to pick up a real bargain and build 
a highly profitable World-wide busi- 
ness. Wire or write Box 761, P. I. 


























EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN, now employed, wishes 
to represent strong trade paper 
Chicago territory. Box 750, P. I 





SMALL AGENCY, New York, wants t 
share its quarters and overhead with an 
other small agency or free-lance advertis 
ing man with business, looking to futur: 
merger for partnership if mutually agree 
able. Box 757, Printers’ Ink. 


__ EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 








EXECUTIVES—CRAFTSMEN—JUN- 
IORS — SECRETARIES— CLERICAL 


Muncy Placement Service 


280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Caledonia 2611 

Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in charge 

of eugleyent V PKAAA. 


ureau oO 





General Managers, Sales Man 
agers, District Managers, Ad- 
vertising Managers, Comptrollers, 
Treasurers and other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CON 
FIDENTIAL. Jacob Penn, Inc., 
535 Fifth Avenue, Corner 44th 
Street. Established in 1919. 





HELP WANTED 
SOLICITOR — Chicago trade publisher 


wants New York representative with 
some income to give part time on small 
salary. Give full experience and refer- 
ences. Box 758, Printers’ Ink. 





Man or Woman to solicit advertis- 
ing for The Social Calendar. Com- 
mission basis until worth proven. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York. 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN are of- 
fered the opportunity to handle* our es 
tablished line of syndicated but highly 
personalized house organs, used for 10 
years by clients from coast to coast 
Liberal commission on new and re- 
peat business. Eastman Service, South 
Zend, Indiana. 
e Copy Writers @ 
t $8,000 to $16,000 
For Leading N. Y. & Chicago 4-A’s 
Only topnotch experienced agency men, age 
we 38, desired. onsult Walter A. Lowen, 
2 P.M. Vocational Bureau, Inc., 105 
W. 40th St., N. ¥. C. PENna. 5389. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ANEW SIMPLIFIED WAY TO STUDY 
PRACTICAL ADVERTISING at home. 
Learn easily, quickly—economically. Pros- 
pectus on request. Neal Bowman, Ad- 
ertising Counselor, 1050 Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Salesman—who has thvrough practical 
knowledge of the litho, printing and ad- 
vertising business, desires to represent 
\l firm in Chicago and surrounding. 
Box 748, Printers’ Ink. A 
BUYER — Young man, 28 years old. 
Printing, stationery, office equipment. 
Position in New York City. 5 years’ 
experience, knowledge of house organs. 
Christian. Box 749, Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST—experienced, seeks connection 
with advertising agency. Pen and ink, 
‘olor. Fashions and commercial. Mod- 
erate salary. Box S. L., Suite 421, 
51 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
ARTIST—Modern Layouts. 

Finished Art Work. 

Expert Designer. 

Moderate Salary. 

Box 755, Printers’ Ink. 


Art—Type—Production—6 years’ experi- 
ence with printer-publisher—asst. art direc- 
tor to New York 4A agency; at present 
art director of mail order house; college 
trained, 27, married. Box 767, P. | 
ACE AD MAWN seeks job in Chicago 
agency for copy and contact on industrial 
accounts. Graduate engineer specializing 
on technical writing. Ten-year record. 
Modest salary. Box 764, Printers’ Ink. 


I CAN SELL SPACE 
AGE 30. MARRIED, AMBITI- 


OUS. NOW EMPLOYED. BOX 
747, PRINTERS’ INK. 


ATTENTION 4 A’s 


Sour Collections Prompt 
This Advertisement 


ART DIRECTOR and PRODUCTION 
MAN now available. Has successful 
art service in illustrative field of photog- 
raphy and retouching. 

Address Box 753, Printers’ Ink 


RADIO PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Continuity. Valuable artist contacts. 
Showmanship. In radio since 1926. 4-A 
Agency experience. Unusual programs. 
Box 745, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Specialty Salesman with 
established clientele desires to make con- 
nection with reputable concern specializ- 
ing in stock window displays, cut-outs, 
ete., suitable for ice cream, beverages 
and similar products. Territory, Mary- 
land. References furnished. Box 763, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN — College 
graduate, six years’ experience all types 
advertising. Past three years, 

lished unusual record contacting book 
publishers, real estate field and agencies 
for national class magazine. Seeks posi- 
tion with class magazine or in advertis- 
ing and sales department of national 
advertiser. Box 743, Printers’ Ink. 
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ARTIST-ART DIRECTOR—NEW 
YORK-PARIS EXPERIENCE. Mod- 
ern — Creative-— Dynamic! Now em- 
ployed. Desires permanent position any- 
where. Box 756, Printers’ Ink. 


VISUALIZER—WIDE EXPERIENCE 
—PREFERS CONNECTION WITH 
MEDIUM-SIZED AGENCY. Can make 
comprehensives and finishes. New York 
City only. Box 762, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITORIAL PROOF-READER— Young 
woman, college graduate. Advertising 
Agency and Publishing House experience. 
Comp ete care of proofs from first to 
final. Manuscript editing. Box 768, P. I. 


IDEA ARTIST 
Experienced direct mail, layout, letter- 
ing, posters and displays for silk screen. 
Unusual color and wash_ techniques. 
Moderate salary. Box 744, Printers’ Ink. 











COPY—LAYOUT—PRODUCTION 
A young man, 25, who has had five years 
of very broad experience in the creation 
of advertising, desires a position with a 
progressive company. Box 771, P. I 


Young Chicago Man with technical, in- 
dustrial and agency experience desires 
position with manufacturer. University 
graduate. Married. Salary secondary 
to opportunity. Excellent references. 
Box 765, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


ART DIRECTOR’S ASSISTANT—$60 
Specializing in booklet ideas—dummies— 
layouts—can take instructions or shoulder 
responsibility. Knows engraving—art— 
printing and ine make-up. Eight 
years’ experience. Box 760, P. I. 

WITH A BACKING of ten years’ direct 
advertising experience in its phases 
a young man, age 32 and married, is 
open for a position with a concern want- 
ing results. Capable of taking full charge 
of department. Box 769, Printers’ Ink. 


SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER 
Seven years’ general magazine subscrip- 
tion experience. Now handling complete 
department for group of magazines. 
Knows A. B. C. regulations thoroughly. 
Age 35. Write Box 752, Printers’ Ink. 


TYPE—LAYOUT—PRODUCTION 


Young man with.thorough knowledge of 
type, ability to make better-class layouts, 
and a for doing things—right. 
Now employed. Box 751, Printers’ Ink. 


PHARMACEUTICAL ADVERTISING 

















Bigeisten <= Garey experienced in 
it 


reparing advertising literature and art 
or drugs, foods and health products; 
scientific or popular appeal. as many 
satisfied accounts among national adver- 
tisers; co-operates with advertising agen- 
cies. Box 746, Printers’ Ink. 





Exceptional 
ADVERTISING and SALES 
PROMOTION MANAGER 


—twelve years a thorough merchandis- 
ing man, 


Age 30, American, Protestant. Salary 
$5,000. Available at once. 


Address Box 754, Printers’ Ink 
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Nothing that appears in Prinrexs’ Ink may be reprinted without special permission. The use 
of our articles or quotations from them for stock-selling schemes is never authorized. 
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The Big Printing Plants, too 


Just as it serves the heating, piping and air conditioning operating engineer im 
the large industrial plants, commercial buildings, institutions, public utilities, 
etc., so does HEATING, PIPING and AIR CONDITIONING serve the operating 
engineer in the large printing establishments. ; 
It serves, too, the consulting engineer who designs the heating, piping and air 
conditioning systems for all these buildings and it is read by the contractors who 
specialize in the installation of such large jobs. 

In a word, HEATING, PIPING and AIR CONDITIONING serves all of the pur- 
chasing and specifying factors for heating, piping or air conditioning systems 
and equipment all along the line: from designinz and installing such systems in 
new censtruction to their operation, maintenance and extension in buildings 
up and running. 

It brings to these factors in the only publication available to them information 
which has to do with nothing but their problems. It has singled out the man in 
the majority of the nation’s largest structures, of all types, whose duty it is to 
purchase replacement and extension materials. Thus, it plates the big bulk pur- 
chasing power for replacement within easy reach of the manufacturer. It obviates 
the necessity of using a number of media in an effort to reach this man. 
Similarly, it has singled out those contractors who specialize in large jobs and 
whose purchasing influence for such work is well known. It also has interested 
the other purchasing and specifying factor, the consulting engineer. 

We shall gladly send, without obligation, complete details of the field of heating, 
piping and air conditioning and how this journal covers it. 


Heating -Piping 
and Air Conditioning 
1900 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago, II. 
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ADVERTISERS 


spend more money in 
the Chicago Tribune 
than in any other Chi- 





cago paper. 


Chicago |. 
Cribune | 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Total Average Circulation, August, 1930: 827,357 Daily; 1,028,337 Sundey 





